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Fig. 8.—Surr ror Girt rrom 8 to 10 Years 
‘op. Over-skirt with peasant waist and bre- 
telles of light blue poplin, trimmed with ruches 

material, ‘The under-skirt and the 
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Ia Our next Supplement Number will contain 
a rich variety of patterns and tllustrations of Ball 
and Evening Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Chemises 
Russes, Berthas, Coiffures, etc., etc. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Brown Paper Bund! s. 


Y DEAR HERBERT,—The barber’s shop 
is no longer what it used to be—the ex- 
change of news. You remember what an im- 
portant part it plays in the old continental sto- 
ries, and how the barber is always the genius 
of gossip and good-humor. ‘The modern bar- 
ber has become silent, but La Scala preserved 
the ancient traditions of his calling. To go to 
La Scala’s to be shaved, or shampooed, or to 
have your hair cut, was as good as going into 
an old novel or an Italian town of twenty years 
‘ago. ‘There was a perceptible atmosphere of 
the opera and the ballet. You heard a hum- 
ming of the new melodies. ‘There were en- 
gravings of singers and dancers upon the walls. 
That gentleman in the next chair, whose face 
was held deftly by the nose and turned full up 
at the ceiling that the remotest point of the 
chin might be amply lathered, was probably 
il primo tenore, who would thrill your very soul 
this evening when he had put his head back 
into its proper poise, and came down the stage 
in solemn sables invoking his bel alma, his dead 
Zucia. And that lady in the inner room, who 
was, so to say, being taken to pieces and re- 
constructed like a refractory State—that lady 
I was always sure was a prima donna assoluta. 
To go to La Scala’s was not only going to 
Italy and the old novels; it was going behind 
the scenes. There was much talking of foreign 
tongues, and that indefinable ease. and light- 
ness and airiness of impression which are es- 
sentially European, and are more distinctly con- 
trasted with the American feeling and aspect 
of life than any thing else. If I say that be- 
sides the atmosphere of the opera there was 
also a perfectly recognizable fume of garlic as 
the presiding genius passed near—what then ? 
It was only more truly characteristic. Then 
you were sure of Italy, or even-of Spain. If 
you waited long enough probably Don Quix- 
ote would come in. ; 

It was very entertaining to remark how pa- 
tient this delightful devotee of the graces and 
amusements of life was of the subjects that in- 
terested the country in which by some extraor- 
dinary chance his lot was cast. The storms of 
politics that shook every body around him like 
earthquakes he benevolently regarded with the 
patronizing civility of Captain Gulliver in Lilli- 
put. That he thought us all ridiculous .creat- 
ures was evident, but he was much too polite 
to say so. If we really thought tariffs, and 
banks, and slavery, and free schools, and free 
speech, and all the rest of our turmoil, worthy 
serious attention in a world where there was an 
ut de poitrine, we must indulge our humor, of 
course, but the ways of Providence were past 
finding out. How much I owe to that good 
man! How often I recall his placid sweetness 
(of nature, I mean) and his gentle patience, as 
he puffed and purred about the operating chair, 
and snipped or shaved, weaving a spell, from 
which I so regretfully awoke to behold Broad- 
way instead of the Corso or Toledo, or some 
saint’s piazza. I often wondered whether his 
name constrained his nature. Was he so sug- 
gestive of the lyric scene and all its romance 
because his name was that of the famous opera- 
house in Naples? Was he a mere effluence 
made visible, a memory of music incarnate ? 
It is a question respectfully dedicated to the old 
circle of the. shaved scattered now into what 
alien chairs! 

But there were positive as well as vague and 
inferential lessons for which I am the barber's 
debtor. There was a time, dear Herbert, when 
I was, as the Germans say, capable of the Ital- 
ian. I could even follow the murmur between 
the operators, and enjoy the delightful oaths 
which, in that precious language, fulfill the 
office not of cayenne pepper or vitriol, like our 
profanity, but of pungent spices only. They 
give an appetizing flavor to the language. To 
hear two men in the street of an Italian town 
engaged in what we should call “cussing and 
swearing” at each other, is as humorous an 
amusement as the pantomime in which Clown 





belabors Pantaloon with a tremendous club 
which is pure. bladder, mere inflated bladder. 
There is the appearance of fearful bludgeoning, 
but the blows, Herbert, are not mortal. 

I am trying, my dear young friend, to get at 
what I wish to say to you. But the recollec- 
tion of La Scala and his shop is a primrose 
path of dalliance; and my feet, as you see, are 
entreated with the tendrils of memory, and I 
trip among flowers. So let me remember that 
one day I was awaiting my turn at the chair 
while the master was finishing off a countryman 
of his own, whom for some reason he was re- 
proving. La Scala was not exactly what is 
called a spiritual-minded man, I suppose, but 
this countryman was certainly the reverse of 
spiritual-minded, for he said something impa- 
tiently and sneeringly, to which the high-priest 
of the saponaceous brush replied : 

‘*Signore, you say that you do not believe it. 
Cospetto di Baccho—you are a grocer by trade, 
my friend, and you don’t believe in any thing 
that you can’t put into a brown paper bag and 
tie up with a string.” 

I don’t know what they were speaking of, 
but the universal wisdom of the reply was pro- 
digious. The victim of the reproof smiled 
pleasantly, for his hair was being rubbed with 
oil, and k= said, or rather murmured, ‘‘ Gia,” 
which is the most elastic of Italian particles, 
and means any thing you please according to 
the tone. This time it meant ‘“‘ Any kind of 
faith is agreeable, barbiere caro mio! while you 
scratch my head in that heavenly manner.” 

When I succeeded the skeptical grocer and 
came under the bewitching hands of the mas- 
ter, I was far gone in meditation upon his sa- 
gacious rejoinder. My mind was full of the 
figures of those who believe in nothing that they 
can’t put into a brown paper bag and tie up with 
a string. You, yourself, my dear Herbert, who 
propose to yourself what you call a political ca- 
reer, what is it that you really anticipate, hope 
for, believe in? Let ussee. First, you mean 
to impress your district by your eloquence and 
your good sense in practical politics. ‘Then to 
go to Congress as representative, and be known 
as the Honorable Herbert Herbert. You mean, 
of course, to lead in Congress and to rise. Why 
shouldn’t you be Speaker? ‘Then shall it be 
Senator, Cabinet officer, or Foreign Minister? 
Already you see yourself, as the English say, 
gazetted. ‘‘ His Excellency the American Min- 
ister dined yesterday with the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Runnymede. H.R. H. Prince 
Chew, second son of the King of the Cannibal 
Islands, with a brilliant and distinguished com- 
pany of nobility and gentry, joined the circle 
after dinner. Prince Chew, who has a lively 
turn for humor, amused a select and illustrious 
group of guests with his performance upon the 
bones. The company separated at a late 
hour. His Excellency the American Minister, 
who has been engaged upon a round of visits 
at the country seats of the nobility, proceeds 
to-morrow to the palace by royal invitation. 
His Excellency will take the chair at the com- 
ing anniversary dinner of the Society for the 
Relief of Reduced Millionaires.” 

All these fine things you foresee. But is it 
these, my dear Herbert, or the actual service 
that you can do which you really desire? The 
actual service is a remote, intangible result. It 
is the cultivation of a friendly spirit, for instance; 
but there are no trumpets blown about it, and 
there is no gazette. Look fairly—is it silent fidel- 
ity to great principles through evil report and per- 
ilous hostility that you propose to yourself in a 
political career, or the éclat, the visible success, 
the blazing glory? When you are a Senator, 
will you vote exactly as you think you ought to 
vote upon the merits of the question, or will 
you consider the bearing of your vote upon your 
prospects? The other day I saw that a repre- 
sentative remarked in Congress, with a fine 
air, that no hope of political promotion would 
induce him to favor stealing. What should we 
say of a country in which one of the chief men 
exclaimed, ‘‘Mr. Speaker, rather than pick 
pockets for a living, I would retire to private 
life?” I think we should say that if a man 
publicly prided himself upon his unwillingness 
to be a thief, it was because of a total want of 
faith in the public mind in any thing which can 
not be put into a brown paper bag and tied with 
a string. 

Your brother, I believe, is studying for the 
ministry. I wonder if, by any chance, he has 
his mind’s eye fixed upon.a great city church 
and a huge, fashionable congregation. Does 
he dream of the great crowd hastening early to 
find seats, hanging upon the windows, throng- 
ing the doors? Does he vaguely see Right 
Reverend written before his name—the adora- 
tion of lovely women, the admiration of busy 
men, the slippers, the gowns, the “good things?” 
Probably not, my dear Herbert; probably he 
prefers the career of the early Jesuits in Can- 
ada, the unnoticed godly influence, the’ unre- 
ported martyrdom; or, as beseems our time 
and land, the noiseless fidelity of the clergyman 
who has no gifts to attract the multitude. If 
it were for a visible, imposing, resounding suc- 
cess that he looked, I should not care by what 
fine name he called it, nor how straight his 
coat, nor how white his cravat, nor how sober 
his face; I should say, ‘‘No, my friend, no; I 
behold the ears, and they are notleonine, Per- 





mit me to observe that I do not see a saint, a 
martyr, a teacher. I see very distinctly a gro- 
cer, who believes in nothing that he can not put 
in a brown paper bag and tie with a string.” 

Yes, my dear Herbert, a success that can be 
weighed, felt, heard, seen, smelled—a success 
that thunders and shines—a success that makes 
our school-friends say, ‘‘What a great man 
Jack has grown to be!” an external, echoing, 
tangible success—it is to that only we give the 
name, and in that that we chiefly believe. We 
can put it in a bag and tie it with a string. 
But, my dear boy, only this very morning I 
read in the paper, telegraphed through the sea 
that the whole world may know the important 
fact, that yesterday the Cham of Tartary in- 
vited the Honorable Jib Boom to dinner; and 
during a prolonged intergiew of the most friend- 
ly character after dinner communicated his earn- 
est desire that the most cordial relations should 
be cultivated between Tartary and Symmes’s 
Hole, ‘‘ Bless my soul!” says somebody—per- 
haps it was I, Herbert—‘bless my soul! to 
think that I actually used to play marbles with 
Jib Boom, and that this illustrious personage, 
who dines familiarly with Chams, has often 
slapped me on my boyish back!” There is a 
success that we can measure. It requires a 
very large brown paper bag indeed, and a great 
deal of string; but still we cr. get it all in and 
tie it up tight, and feel how amazingly solid 
it is. 

But poor Jib Boom, after all! say I. What 
do you think he thinks of his own glory? Who 
really respects him? What influence has he? 
What comfort is it to be called Honorable, and 
to be dining with potentates, when you are con- 
scious that those who know you best trust you 
least? My dear boy, the brown paper bag and 
the string are ghastly illusions. ‘The philos- 
opher Berkeley didn’t deny that if you dashed 
your head against a wall you would be hurt, 
but he merely said that there was really nothing 
there. Success is not the noise we make and 
the pudding we get; it is what we are. My 
old barber, I am sure, was much more success- 
ful than my old school-mate in Tartary. He 
lived a tranquil, industrious, useful life. He 
enjoyed as he went with serene content. ‘To 
remember him is a pleasant picture and a gen- 
tle reproof. But he was never heard of in the 
newspapers, and he never dined with the Cham 
of Tartary. And if poor Jib Boom had only 
believed in things that can not be tied up ina 
bag, he might have been as successful as the 
good old barber. 

Your friend, 
An OLp BacuELor. 





BLOT-TING PAPERS. 

No. VI—THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING. 
ROFESSOR BLOT’S cook had a scullion. 
I appointed my friend my scullion. He 
stipulated for a salary. I refused it, and offer- 
ed wages small but sufficient, and capable of 
indefinite enlargement according to increase of 
services. He was accessible in point of price, 
but impregnable in point of technicalities. 

What objection had I to a salary? 

It was too fine for the thing. 

Not at all. It was peculiarly appropriate. 
Salary, sal, salt, salt-money—money given you 
to buy your salt—your necessary outlay ; thence 
money for your services. What more fit than 
that money awarded you for kitchen- service 
should be salary—salt-money ? 

What’sinaname? ‘‘Sal, salt, salt-money,” 
I said, ‘* for him who just earns his salt.” He 
made a brilliant scullion. I stationed him at 
the end of the table, intrenched behind the 
cookery-books for purposes of reference, if mem- 
ory or judgment should fail me. We had an 
ample library of this entertaining literature ; 
for whenever there was an interregnum in our 
culinary kingdom, and it became necessary for 
me to make a descent into the kitchen, I al- 
ways signalized my advent by the purchase of 
anew cookery-book. ‘To these must be added, 
in the present exigency, the undigested mass 
of the notes of Professor Biot’s lectures. 

The experiment of the dinner was complete- 
ly successful, thanks to French tact and mother- 
wit. The beef stopped wasting at the precise 
point where continuance would have changed 
completeness into superfluity. I do not mean 
to say that there were no false steps. Ido not 
mean to say that it was an easy matter to get 
the dripping-pan out of the oven and upon the 
table without spilling liquor or burning fingers. 
I do not mean to say that when I would fain 
have turned the meat over in the pan it did not 
slip from my hands and slash the fat on my 
face and dress; nor that, when I would have 
basted it, the fat did not have a way of running 
outside the pan instead of inside. ‘‘ Basting 
it!” said my scullion; ‘* you mean bathing it.” 

**Not at all. Who ever heard of meat being 
bathed? The original cow might be bathed; 
but when the cow has been reconstructed into 
roast beef we baste her.” 

“When a cow has been reconstructed into 
leather she may possibly be basted with a waxed 
end, but to drench her with hot fat is a new use 
for a sewing-machine.” 

“There is no good in talking. I know it 
by mnemonics. When Professor Bor spoke 
of it, I connected it at once with basting a hem.” 





*¢ And is there the smallest resemblance be- 


-tween basting a hem and basting a joint?” 


“No; that is why I remembered it.” 

“Very convincing. It must be basting, be- 
cause it is exactly the opposite of basting. Like 
the village of Gilmanton Iron-works, so called, 
according to living tradition, because there are 
no iron-works there.” 

“But, my dear, get the best, get Webster's, 
and see.” 

‘* Why have recourse to fallible man, when 
the light of unassisted reason is sufficient ? 
You admit-that your word in no sense repre- 
sents the process. How with my word? You 
pour the hot fat over the meat. It is a bath. 
And what, pray, is the name of this receptacle?” 

“The dripping-pan, you mean ?” 

‘* Why dripping-pan, if not because the liquid 
drops into it—the liquid left of the bath? 
What are the remnants of basting? Bits of 
thread. Your dripping-pan, then, ought to be 
called a rag-bag. Your own words condemn 
you. Philology is a swift witness against you. 
Discussion is fruitless. If you have bathed 
your meat enough, perhaps you are ready to re- 
turn it to the oven.” 

‘*Quite. Open the door. I think it is thor- 
oughly basted.” 

LT have said that Hassan was a brilliant scull- 
ion. He was too brilliant. I often sighed for 
a little silent stupidity. We read of the ad- 
vantage of skilled over unskilled labor, and the 
benefits to be derived from the universal dis- 
semination of letters. I should be sorry to be’ 
ever so remotely instrumental in putting back 
the hand on the dial-plate of progress; but if 
there is any thing out of place, impertinent, 
and, as housekeepers say, ‘‘ trying,” it is erudi- 
tion in the kitchen. Philology is a good thing; 
but of what temper must that mortal be made 
who can patiently bide a philological dispute 
over a half-cooked joint with the clock gallop- 
ing steadfastly toward the dinner hour? What 
you want in the kitchen—in fact, what you want 
in all manner of service—is not literature, not 
argument, but prompt, unquestioning, automat- 
ic obedience, ‘Those persons who, instead of 
doing what you tell them, give you a thousand 
clever and ingenious reasons for not doing it, 
may be very enlightened citizens, and a con- 
stant proof.and reminder of our superiority to 
the ignorant and downtrodden masses of the 
Old World ; but they are very unprofitable serv- 
ants. 

The examples I have given are but a few out 
of many cases in which my scullion marred an 
otherwise unexceptionable career by the fruit- 
less, ill-timed, and pertinacious display of in- 
telligence. I shudder to think of the scenes 
that will ensue should our great and glorious 
Republic ever reach that stage of intellectual 
development toward which we are constantly 
and eagerly striving to advance her. 

But we have not yet reached it, and I am 
therefore probably correct in assuming that it 
is not generally known that a dripping-pan is 
broader than it is long, and the handles are at 
the wrong ends. If you hold on by them you 
can hardly avoid burning at least one of your 
wrists when you put the pan in the oven, I 
thought at this time it had been out so long it 
would not be hot, and that the meat had shrunk 
so much in cooking it would not be heavy. 
So I undertook to carry the pan to the stove, 
holding one end in both hands, Alas! I had 
miscalculated my strength and my endurance, 
or else it was both hotter and heavier than I had 
anticipated. I advanced in a straight line to 
the stove, as a stone goes down a precipice, 
with ever-accelerated velocity, while the drip- 
ping-pan seemed to be sliding with disastrous 
swiftness down an invisible inclined plane. 
Hassan was at that moment, as MILTon re- 
marks, squat like a toad close at the oven door, 
holding it open. He saw the ruin impending, 
caught the danger in an instant, gave a flying 
leap into the air, and barely escaped a lapful of 
meat and gravy; for I missed aim, and, instead 
of shooting my charge into the oven, dumped it 
a few inches short, striking the ground a little 
to leeward of my friend. Only one end of the 
dripping-pan rested on the floor, as I clung with 
the grasp of despair to the other, regardless of 
hot iron. ‘Thus the meat, having glided plump 
to the further end of the pan, staid there, and 
only the grease sputtered out upon the floor. 
‘Call the cat,” I commanded, sententiously’; 
and Hassan was too grateful for his hair- 
breadth escape to waste words; so we three 
speedily repaired damages; and the cat, lick- 
ing her paws with deep content, congratulated 
herself that it was an ill wind which blows no- 
body any good. ; 

Simultaneously with the meat I conducted 
a host of vegetables to a harmonious end. It 
was like a novel with several distinct plots, all 
tending to one conclusion, You goa little way 
with one, and then take another. Pease and 
beans and beets and carrots and radishes and 
potatoes. ‘The scullion said he thought there 
were too many things on the stove. I told him 
Professor Bor had things on the stove. He 


questioned if roast beef took kindly to carrots. 
I said that was not in the bond ; that Professor 
Bor had his stove covered with sauce-pans ; 
and, to do the same, we must have the carrots. 
In preparing the radishes I had an impression 
that the whole was not cooked, I asked the 
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scullion if he knew which part was to be cooked. 
He said he believed radishes were not general- 
I said there was standing- 
room on the stove for another sauce-pan, and 
our radishes must be cooked. He said he would 
consult Mrs. Putnam on that point. He did 
so; but Mrs. Putnam preserved an unbroken 
silence, and we inferred it must have been a 
poor year for radishes when she made her cook- 
ery-book. In looking for the radishes we came 
upon the beets; and I was struck with a mild 
consternation at learning that they must not be 
cut before boiling. I had carefully peeled them 
all before putting them in the sauce-pan. Po- 
tatoes were nicer to be peeled, and the question 
naturally arose to the inquiring mind why not 
beets? Itis true, Professor Bor forbade even 
to feel potatoes before boiling, as their nour- 
ishment lies close underneath the skin, which 
should be removed only by a sort of caressing 
urgency, and not rudely severed with a knife. 
But I had boiled potatoes from infancy, peel- 
ing them first; and if there was one point on 
which I felt competent to hold an opinion it was 
this. So I peeled every thing but the pease and 
beans, and waited for the water to boil. It is 
incredible how long it takes water to boil when 
you are waiting for it. I asked the scullion if 
he had ever heard of a kind of water that was 
impervious to fire. He said he had heard of 
the next best thing—a letter that would not 
burn ; or, he thought, this might be a lineal de- 
scendant of the curse of Kenama—the water 
shall see thee and know thee and fly thee, and 
the winds shall not touch thee when they pass 
by thee. But it was not. It began to sing 
presently, arfd then it began to dance, and then, 
obeying Professor Bior’s directions of “the 
first boiling,” I thrust in my tubers and leg- 
umes, all hard and untoothsome as they were, 
and waited the wonderful chemistry of the fire. 
The scullion said I should indefinitely postpone 
the dinner, because I kept lifting the covers to 
look at the things. I told him Professor BLor 
kept looking at things, It was an ecstatic mo- 
ment when they began to grow soft. It seemed 
hardly possible that my feeble hands should 
have succeeded in turning these hard, charac- 
terless, inert substances into familiar, delicious 
vegetables, each with its ownindividuality. But 
that was what they did turn into, and with great 
rapidity, after they had once set about it. In 
fact they all seemed to have hit upon the same 
moment to be done and dished up. Besides, 
there was the table to set; and at the last gasp 
I recollected the gravy, and was torn with con- 
flicting emotions. With great presence of mind 
I clapped on 4 spider of water, gave the scull- 
ion a bowl of flour-thickening to stir, and told 
him to call me just before the water was going 
to boil. He asked how should he know when 
the water was going to boil. I said, tell by the 
clock. There are dozens of clocks lying about 
the house, and as each runs on its own account, 
when one is not striking another is; so we can 
always know the time at any hour of the day or 
night. Presently he put his head into the din- 
ing-room door and told me to come and make 
the gravy. The water was bullatura, about to 
boil. I went out and stirred in the thicken- 
ing, sprinkled or salt, and told him to keep 
stirring till it boiled again, to make it thick. 
It was not long before he was protruding his 
head through the doorway once more, and ask- 
ing, with a strong Hibernian accent, ‘‘ Does not 
gr-r-ase make gravy ?” 

** Grace ?” I queried. 

‘“* Gr-r-r-ase, mum.” 

“What do you mean?” 

‘To look. at it from a scientific point of 
view,” he said, relinquishing the Hibernian and 
assuming the professorial manner, “is water the 
natural basis of gravy ?” 

Now water is a great ingredient in our cook- 
ing. Hassan often remarks that he does not 
know how we should get on without a well to 
goto. Ifthe milk falls short, there is always 
the pump handy. Certainly it was not for no- 
thing that we advertised a “pump in the sink.” 
Still, contemplating this useful liquid as the 
fundamental idea of gravy, I was conscious of 
an incongruity. I stirred it abstractedly, tak- 
ing up a spoonful now and then, and pouring it 
back again. ‘‘Seems as ifit 7s not dark enough,” 
I remarked, doubtfully. ‘‘ Perhaps it will boil 
down.” 

‘Tt has been boiling up some time, if that 
has any thing to do with it.” . 

‘Really, do you suppose it 7s gravy? Why 
not starch?” 

‘*The event must determine.” 

“¢T wish you would just taste it.” 

“No, my dear; fancy how stiff my manners 
would become in case it is starch.” 

‘¢ Look at Mrs. Putnam.” 

‘She hides, like GaLaTEa, among the rush- 
es.” . 
“No directions for gravy ?” 

‘* Not a direction, neither under meats nor 
miscellaneouses,”” ; 

‘¢ See starch, then.” . 

‘The starch, too, is in eclipse.” 

“Very well,” I said, with a sudden inspira- 
tion, and snatched off the spider. ‘“ What is 
not in the cookery-books shall not be on my 
table. Gravies are universally admitted to be 
unwholesome, and Professor Biot says no flour 
should be put into gravy.” 





So that was happily settled. ‘Only my scull- 
ion says he shall never cease to regret that we 
did not let the mysterious substance go on and 
see what would come of it. 

The pudding was a plum-pudding; not an 
English plum-pudding—for I have understood 
that in the arts of the table the English are 
hardly less barbarous than ourselves—but an 
American Thanksgiving plum-pudding, made 
the night beforehand of bread and butter and 
milk and eggs; only I left out the butter and 
eggs, because, if the pudding should prove a 
failure, it would be a pity to lose them too; 
though, as I observed to, my scullion, it must 
be good, because there were nothing bw: good 
things in it—a layer of bread, a layer of rai- 
sins, a layer of sugar, and soak in milk over- 
night ; the next day add more milk and bake it. 
It baked curiously. It seemed somehow not to 
have passed the point where bread ceases to be 
bread and becomes pudding. It was not a ho- 
mogeneous mass, but lay in regular strata— 
primary, tertiary, old red sandstone—only the 
different strata were not petrified, but the op- 
posite — pap-ified, you might say, except here 
and there hard places, a sort of trap rock. But 
the scullion said he liked the hard places. In 
making the sauce I fuliowed “rs, Putnam, only 
putting water and flour where she said wine 
and sugar, to diminish the loss in case of fail- 
ure. Every thing was very good, as it had to 
be, since there was nothing in it but what was 
good. And the remainder was made over into 
a custard-pudding next day; which looked a 
good deal more like a custard-pudding than the 
plum-pudding looked like a plum-pudding. So 
that was encouraging. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SKATING SUITS. 


KATING suits, prepared in anticipation of 
WW the season for this healthful sport, are made 
in trim jaunty fashion, with a short polka basque 
and a single skirt, quite narrow and barely reach- 
ing the ankle. This is the best style for plump 
round figures. A loose double-breasted jacket 
is worn by slender persons; tall ladies add an 
upper skirt, plainly made and but slightly draped. 
Trowsers of the dress material are worn broad, 
but do not meet with favor here. Leggings, 
shaped to fit the calf of the leg, are worn by lady 
skaters, and by young girls whose skirts are 
made very short. 

Heavy English corduroy, like ribbed velvet- 
een, meets all the requirements of a skater for a 
suit. It is thick and warm, yet is a purely cot- 
ton fabric that washes like Wamsutta muslin. 
Dark brown and gray are the colors used. Ten 
yards make a close-fitting suit. The price is 
$175 a yard. Velveteen at $1 50 is of suffi- 
ciently good quality for these suits, which re- 
quire to be gay and warm-looking rather than 
elegant. Other appropriate materials are the 
new water-proof tartans in bright Scotch colors ; 
felt cloth, also water-proof, a yard and a half 
wide, at $2 50 a yard; and for very handsome 
suits the regular habit cloths, costing from $2 to 
$3 50 a yard. 

Flat bands of fur, usually Astrakhan, or of 
plush in imitation thereof, are used for trim- 
ming. A fashion of the winter is to place tail- 
tips of fur lengthwise on sacques and skirts ; 
but straight fur borders give a handsomer finish 
toa garment, and are not moreexpensive. Plush 
borders are showy and much less costly than 
fur. A yard of double-width Astrakhan plush 
costs from $9 to $12; and when cut into strips 
will furnish trimming for an entire suit. Dark 
green and blue cloth suits are enlivened by a 
profusion of gilt buttons and braid. Flat pleat- 
ings of the material and broad military braid 
trim neat suits. 


SKATING HATS, FURS, ETC. 


The newest fur hat for skaters has no brim, 
but is merely a high sloping crown of Astrakhan 
with an aigrette at the side. With light quilted 
lining this is warm, and not too heavy for com- 
fort; price $7. Soft-crowned turbans of black 
Persiani, or of fur seal, are stylishly trimmed 
with two hanging tail-tips; $10 to $15. A pret- 
ty seal turban made over a stiff frame is pointed 
behind on the chatelaine braids; price $10. 
The Tyrolean hat of dark green or black felt, 
like that lately illustrated in the Buzar, is jaunty 
enough to be worn in the rink. The hat un- 
trimmed costs $4. The trimming is a velvet 
band with a wing or tuft of feathers on the left 
side. Another fancy, becoming to blondes, is a 
turban made up entirely of black ostrich tips, 
with a single rose spray or an aigrette for orna- 
ment; price $10. The hair should be worn in 
smooth chatelaine braids confined in a net, or 
else in long thick plaits tied with ribbon. A 
boa and the flat Canadian muff attached to a 
cord passed around the neck, must be of the 
same fur as the hat and dress trimmings. Long 
boas are wound around thé neck, then crossed 
on the breast like a fichu and fastened behind. 
Skating gloves are of cloth or of undressed kid 
with fur gauntlets. High-cut Balmoral shoes 
are best for skating, as they can be laced to fit 
more snugly than buttoned gaiters. They have 
low broad heels, are lined with chamois leather, 
and bordered at the top with fur. Scarlet and 
blue merino stockings, and bright Roman-striped 
Balmorals, are designed for skaters; but most 
ladies prefer white hosiery for all purposes.. “A 
boulevard felt skirt worn over a flounced crino- 
line petticoat gives necessary warmth and size. 
Flannels and underwear will be more fully 
described further on in the succeeding para- 
graphs, 





GENTLEMEN'S SKATING COSTUME, 


The skating suit for gentlemen is a double- 
breasted pea-jacket of chinchilla or fur beaver, 


‘and dark pantaloons of heavy Scotch goods. 


Collar, cuffs, and bands of fur seal or Astrakhan 
improve the jacket. A Cardigan jacket should 
be at hand to put on underneath the pea-jacket 
after the exercise of skating is over. ‘The pret- 
tiest skating’cap for gentlemen is the Canadian, 
with a soft, pointed crown crushed in the centre, 
or else buttoned over on one side. With velvet 
crown and Persiani border the price is $12; 
made entirely of seal-skin, $15; of seal-skin 
with otter border, $18. Turbans of fine plush, 
with ear-tabs, are sold in all sizes for men and 
youths for $4. Seal-skin and other collars are 
$20. Gloves and gauntlets of seal-skin from 
$10 to $30, according to their length and qual- 
ity. The shoe commended for skaters is the 
Bliicher, laced in front, and made of calf-skin 
with chamois lining. 

The most approved skates fasten to the sole of 
the shoe by screws and clamps without straps. 
Price $5. An improved skate has a key in the 
centre of the plate to adjust it to the proper 
length for the shoe. These are $8 for all sizes. 


WARM UNDERWEAR, 


For winter underwear shapely woven suits of 
merino or cashmere are far more pleasant to 
wear, and not much more expensive, than the 
clumsy home-made garments of flannel. Patent 
merino underwear of the finest quality has just 
sufficient cottor in it to prevent shrinkage. ‘The 
fine soft Engiisp cashmere garments are all-wool, 
and should be bought to fit loosely at first, as they 
shrin* slightly. Scarlet cashmere suits are now 
worn py adies and children as well as gentle- 
men. Physicians commend them for invalids, 
especially rheumatics. Of the fine patent En- 
glish goods a suit for a gentleman costs $12; 
vest and drawers for a lady, $10.. Domestic 
goods are cheaper. Very well made suits of 
merino and of pure wool goods cost from $5 to 
$8. Light gray shirts, thick, all- wool, and 
woven in ribs, are worn for traveling, or by gen- 
tlemen who are much out of doors. Price $2. 
The union dresses, with drawers and vest in one 
piece, make the best underwear for small chil- 
dren. They are worn both by boys and girls, 
and cost $3 50 to $4 50. A similar garment, 
large enough to envelop the whole person, is im- 
ported in ladies’ sizes for invalids. 

Thick all-wool Swansea flannel is sold for pet- 
ticoats. Thisis two yards and three-fourths wide. 
A yard is sufficient for a skirt, and costs $3. 
Lighter Welsh flannels, as heavy as most ladies 
use, cost from 90 cents to $1 50 a yard for yard- 
wide goods. Shaker flannels are sold in the 
coarser qualities as low as 45 centsa yard. Very 
nice gauze flannel for under-shirts and for in- 
fants’ wear is 90 cents a yard. 

Fleece-lined cotton stockings are the favorite 
hosiery for-winter use for ladies in the city. 
These’ are shown both bleached and unbleached 
in the English lengths to garter above the knee. 
Price 85 cents to $1 25 a pair. In the country, 
where long drives are frequent, thick merino 


‘hosiery is preferred, or the still heavier Boston 


ribbed stocking, sold at $1 a pair. Scarlet cash- 
mere stockings, both plain and ribbed, are im- 
ported for skaters. ‘The ribbed stocking clings 
to the limb, and is thick enough to give addi- 
tional size. In fine English goods these cost 
from $2 to $3 a pair. White merino stockings 
for children cost from 60 cents to $1; scarlet 
merino from $1 10 to $2. Girls’ stockings 
should be long enough to cover the knee, and 
be held by elastic bands attached to a belt worn 
around the waist. Small boys, not yet in trow- 
sers, wear long stockings. Thick unbleached 
cotton stockings of ladies’ sizes, full regular 
make and English length, are selling for 50 and 
75 cents a pair. They are not very fine, but will 
outwear two pairs of bleached stockings, and will 
wash white. The Shaker-knit ribbed half-hose 
for gentlemen are $1 a pair. Fine English hose 
cost from 75 cents to $2. Light gray, blue 
mixed, and scarlet hose are preferable to white, 
as they do not show boot-stams so plainly. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, ScumaupEeR; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNoLp, ConstaBie, & Co. ; 
James M‘Creery & Co.; Brooxs Brotu- 
ERS; D. D. Youmans; and Union Apams, 





PERSONAL. 


Miss Ciara Loutse KELLoae¢ has certain no- 
tions of Egypt that are not in accord with those 
of the Viceroy.- That potentate offered her 
$14,000, gold, to sing in 14 entertainments in his 
new opera-house in honor of the canal opening; 
but, bishmillah! the KELLoGe declined his se- 
quins, preferring to warble in Fourteentn Street, 
and at the Y. M.C. A. 

—M. De LeEsseEps chose a very neat way to en- 

ineer his thoughts to his lady-love. He had 

— to ladies in France a great number of 
Jericho roses, and was distributing them at an 
evening party. He stopped before the young 
brunette who is now Mrs. De L., and said: “It 
is not in my power to make this rose bloom 
afresh” (every one knows the legend of Jericho 
roses), ‘‘ but express a desire in accepting it, and 
I swear that it shall be accomplished.” ‘‘I de- 


sire—whatever you wish,’’ murmured the young | 


girl. ‘* Well,” said DE Lesseps, “I wish you to 
be my wife.’? And she is. 

—Sir Isaac-NEwTon’s house and observatory, 
in London, are offered for sale. The religious 
corporation which owns them: is hard up for 
money, and hence proposes to sell. 

—tThe persons employed in A. T. Stewarrt’s 
retail establishment, at Broadway and Terth 
Street, are: 1 general superintendent, 19 super- 
intendents of departments, 9 cashiers, 25 book- 
keepers, 30 ushers, 55 porters, 200 cash-boys, 900 
seamstresses, 320 clerks, and 150 clerks inthe 
carpet department—a total of 1710; but quite 
frequently additional help is required; so that 
an average, the year round, of about 2200 per- 





sons is needed to carry on the operations of, 
the concern. The average sales are $60,000 
a day, though as high as $87,000 has been reach- 
ed. The average number of persons daily visit- 
ing the store is 15,000. No one on entering is 
ever requested to purchase. Mr. STEWART’s 
average payments for duties are $30,000 gold 
daily. Every year his business increases. His 
age partners are CHARLES WARDEN, GEORGE 
ox, and W1iLLIAM LIBBEY. 

—Mrs. Lapp has, by a large majority, been 
chosen one of the members of the Senool- 
Committee of Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
the Springfield Republican warmly indorses the 
choice. In Palmer, Massachusetts, Miss Hii 
has been elected to a similar position; and in 
Worcester Mrs. Epwarp EarLe has also been 
elected without oyfposition. The experiment 
of female officials in school matters seems thus 
far in Massachusetts to have been a success. 

—Lord Lytron’s ‘‘Odes and Epodes of Hor- 
ace,’ recently republished by the Harpers, is 
having a large sale. His Lordship, as he grows 
old, seems not insensible to the honors of his 
order, and will doubtless accept, with grateful 
alacrity, the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George, vacant by the death of 
the EarL or Dery. 

—Among the distinguisheé gentlemen named 
to fill the vacancy in the Beard of Regents of the 
University, caused by the death of Dr. Luckey, 
is that of JosepH WARREN, Esq., of the Buffalo 
Courier. For ten years past that journal has, 
under his editoriai directiou, become ove of the 
ablest, as it is one of the most opulent establish- 
ments in the country. ‘rdeed, with its thirty 
odd presses, its large bindery, its engreving ¢ 
partment, and the large whoiesale trade it pu: 
sesses in every department of stationery, it is 
probably the largest newspaper and printing es- 
tablishment in the United States—certainly lar- 
ger than any in New York. Mr. WarkEN, its 
controlling mind, unites to great elegance and 
force as a writer and high literary culture, those 
rarer qualities of strong common-sense, tact, and 
integrity that have won for him the high posi- 
tion and esteem which he so largely enjoys in 
the State and country. 

—Pav.ineE Lucca, the beautiful little prima 
donna, is said to have been a little spunky re- 
cently at Berlin. The QUEEN (as said) thought 
the K1Né a little too marked in his attentions to 
the singer, and so refused to attend the Opera. 
Lucca said, “If I can not sing well enough for 
the QUEEN to listen to me I will not sing at all.” 
The Berliners, who admire her, thought the 
QUEEN’S decision not the thing, and either out 
of respect for it, or from the persuasion of the 
old gentleman, her husband, she reconsidered, 
and goes for a half hour or so on opera nights. 
Lucca is one of the most beautiful women on 
the operatic stage in Europe. She is below the 
middle height, finely formed, and exceedingly 
graceful, with a childlike, dimpled, but most ex- 
pressive face, large eyes of a dark, lustrous, trans- 
parent blue, and a profusion of jet-black hair, 
the splendid tresses of which fall over her shoul- 
ders like a mantle when she appears as Marguerite 
in the last act of ‘* Faust,’”’ and which she covers 
with a most coquettish little night-cap when she 
enacts the part of Zerlina in the bedchamber scene 
of “‘ Fra Diavolo.” 

—When the Hon. Mr. Morrissey got to Wash- 
ington, at the opening of his legislative career, 
he ‘* went”’ for Mr. CoLFax with a box of cigars, 
and, presenting them, said, ‘“‘I have a favor to 
ask.”? ‘‘What is it?’ asked Mr. Cotrax. “I 
want you to put me on some committee where 
I shall have —— little work to do.”’” Mr. Cot- 
FAX allowed that he would oblige him in that 
regard, and when the committees were an- 
nounced the name of the muscular representa- 
tive was found at the end of the committee on 
Revolutionary pensions! The main duty of that 
Committee is to repose. 

—Mrs. BRADWELL was free to say recently, in 
Detroit, that there are in America fifteen million 
women who want their rights, and she was spunky 
enough to add that they were going to have them, 
with the aid of their fifteen million of tongues. 
Now we know just where we are. 

—ANNIE JAMES, of Alton, is one of the most 
beautiful girls that live on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi—an eye like a hawk, and hands so white 
and shapely that to see them is to want to kiss 
them, and to kiss them is to make one crazy; a 
laugh like the tones of silver bells on a frosty 
night, and a smile like a summer’s sunrise. 
ANNIE came down from her room one evening 
and found two of her suitors noisily disputing 
as to their respective claims to her company to 
a ball that evening. The anger of the beautiful 
maiden was aroused at this exhibition in her fa- 
ther’s halls, and, seizing the ary op youths 
by their back hair, she knocked their heads to- 
gether with great force half a dozen times, and 
then thrust them out of the front-door, with the 
admonition never to show their faces there 
again. That is what ANNIE did. Spunky girl 
—rather. 

—Mr. THEopore TILTon tells the following 
anecdote of his friend, the Rev. Henry Warp 
Brecuer. . “ When he edited the Independent, 
onevery Wednesday morning (which was the day 
of going to press) he would rise at six o’clock, 
eat a Spanish mackerel, drink a cup of coffee, 
saunter into the sanctum, and then, with blots, 
splatters, ‘scratches, and dashes, would burst 
forth into a double-leaded editorial article. He 
usually finished his manuscript about eleven 
o’clock; and while the compositors were put- 
ting it in type (a task which sometimes made 
them think forgivingly of Dr. Storrs) he gen- 
erally invited us to walk up Broadway, with a 
view to rummaging among book-shelves, or fur- 
niture stores, or museums of curiosities, or art- 
ists’ studios, or picture galleries. About one 
or two o’clock we would be back again at the 
office; the proof would be brought in by the 
foreman ; the brilliant author would throw him- 
self down on a lounge, and shutting his eyes 
(as he always does while music is playing » 
would say to his lieutenant, ‘ Read it to me.’” 

—OLIVE LOGAN, who now seems to be one of 
the most popular, as she is one of the best paid, 
lecturers, was asked by an impertinent wag if it 
was true, as the papers report, that she wore fif- 
teen hundred dollars on her head in the shape 
of hair. ‘‘ Quite true,”’ replied the Loean; ‘‘and 
it is also true that I wear twenty thousand dol- 
lars in my mouth in the shape of teeth, and half 
a million dollars in the shape of tongue, to say 
nothing of the billion or two of dollars in the 
shape of eyes, ears, and such small gear. And, 
to tell the truth, I wouldn’t sell out even at 
these figures.” 
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Blouse Waists. 


‘Fig. 1.—Mustr Biovse-Ficnv, trimmed with muslin puffs, black velvet 
ribbon half an inch wide, and guipure lace an inch wide. 
Fig. 2.—Tvckep Musiin Biouse Waist, heart-shaped in front, and 
trimmed with‘ Valenciennes insertion an inch and a half wide, Valenciennes 
‘to match two inches wide, and pink ribbon bows. 
ig. 8:—Mustin Brovse Waist witn Foi Sieeves. The trimming 
consists of lace an inch and a half wide, green satin folds, and a bow and 
rosettes of green satin ribbon. 
Fig. 4.—Tu11e Brovse Waist, 
The trimming consists of a strip of 
satin pleated @ la vieille, and 
echlin lace an inch wide, which 
a piece of figured tulle. Belt 
bow of pink satin and white lace. 
These blouse waists may be cut from 
the pattern given in the last Supple- 
ment, No. XII., Figs. 47 and 48. 


House and Children’s Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Svir ror Grr From 10 
To 12 Years op. The dress is of 
light blue alpaca. The under-skirt 
is edged with two pleated flounces, 
headed with two rows of velvet rib- 
bon. The tunic is trimmed in the 
same manner, and looped at the side. 
A pleated frill, headed with velvet 
ribbon, simulates a square corsage. 
on velvet ribbon. Hair hanging in two braids. 

Fig. 2.—Dress with Dovste Skirt or Biack Povutt pe Sore. 


are set on in scallops, and form a tablier. 
upper part of the flounces, and forms a heading. 
and edged with a wide flounce. 
and fringe. ‘The waist is trimmed with ruffles. 
bow, arranged in loops. Coiffure of black lace and cherry flowers. 


The tunic is puffed en panier, 
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Turned-down linen collar, and medallion 


This 
dress is trimmed on the bottom with one wide and several narrow flounces, which 
A bias strip of velvet is set on the 


High waist with basque, trimmed with velvet 
Velvet belt and poult de soie 
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HILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fig. 3.—Dress with Hich Corsace or Gray Six, trimmed with blue 
velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Suit ror Boy From 1 to:3 YEARS oLtp. White piqué frock, 
trimmed with tabs of the same, white passementerie braid and grelots. 

Fig. 5.—Dress or Garnet Serce. ‘This dress is trimmed on the bottom 
with ruffles of the same and black velvet ribbon. High waist with basque and 

- revers, trimmed with black velvet ribbon of different widths, garnet fringe, and 

garnet velvet bows. Chemisette of muslin, lace, and velvet ribbon, 


Embroidered Music-Case, 
Figs. 1 and 2. - 
See illustrations on page 37. 

Tus music-case is made of a piece 
of pasteboard sixteen inches long and 
fourteen inches wide, and two circular 
pieces of pasteboard, each three inches 
and three-quarters in diameter, for the 
ends. Cover both sides of these pieces 
with brown silk. Before fastening on 
the silk embroider the outside in chain 
stitch and point Russe with brown silk 
twist in two shades. Join the round 
pieces with the sides of the other piece 
in such a manner that seven inches of 
each side shall remain free; furnish 
the case with elastic bands for fasten- 
ing in the manner shown by the illus- 
tration; and trim the edges with a 
four-strand braid of woolen cord. A 
similar braid forms the handle (see illustration). 

















Waist witH Fut SLEEVES. 


Paper Weight. 
See illustration on page 37. 

For making this paper weight take a piece of pasteboard five inches long, 
three inches and a half wide, and three-fifths of an inch high (a box or box-lid 
of the requisite proportions may be used), Fill this box with shot, cover it with 
chintz or linen, and coat the upper surface with moss or fine dried grass, fas- 
tening it on with thick mucilage. Of course the moss or grass must be cut 
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Fig. 1.—Emproiperep Mvusic-Case.—Ctosep. 


quite short, and it will be 
best to fasten only the 
ends of them to the box. 
For the trimming on the 
outer edge cut single 
leaves of green cloth as 
shown by the illustration, 
and work-veins with green 
silk, setting a fine wire 
on the under side of the 
middle vein, and fasten 
them on a piece of linen 
tape-half an inch wide, so 
that they shall lap over 
each other in the manner 
shown by the illustration. 


Paste this tape on the outer edge of the pasteboard, and bend the ends of the leaves a little upward. 
Cut a medium sized grape leaf also out of green cloth, and work the veins with wire on the under 
sides. Instead of making this and the smaller leaves of cloth, artificial flower leaves may be used. 


For the strawberries cover a piece of wadding first with 
muslin and thén with double cherry crape; for doing this 
cut round pieces of- material of the requisite size, and 
gather them up on the edges. Fasten a piece of wire an 
inch and a quarter long in the middle of each strawberry, 
run the other end through the berry, and cover what ex- 
tends beyond: with green silk for the stem. Sew the ber- 
ries, in the manner shown by the illustration, with short 
stitches of cherry filoselle silk, push on each stem a calyx of 
five green cloth leaves cut together, and paste on a few bits 
of moss, as shown by the illustration. The berries are 
joined, as shown by the illustration, with tendrils of gréen 
covered wire, and are then fastened on the grape leaf. 
Paste this, or sew it, on the box; in the latter case use a 
fine long darning needle to work through the pasteboard. 
Cover the bottom of the weight with green enameled paper. 


Evening and Dinner Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress witu Dovste Skirt anp Hien Waist 
oF Viotet IrisuH Popiin. ‘The under-skirt is trimmed with 
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| three wide folds of violet 
| velvet. The tunic is loop- 


ed at the side with a violet 
velvet rosette, and is trim- 
med with violet velvet and 
violet silk fringe. Short 
peplum of poplin bound 
with velvet. Waist trim- 
med with velvet folds. 
Fig. 2.—Dress or Pink. 
Sirk Gauze. The two 
upper skirts ave open at 
the sides, laid back in re- 
vers, and trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. Low 


| waist and short puffed 
| sleeves, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Black velvet belt and bow. 

Fig. 3.—Under-skirt of white gros grain. Tunic and low waist of pink poult de soie, trimmed 
with broad white lace and satin piping. Belt and bow of pink satin ribbon. Rose in hair. Flex- 


EVENING AND DINNER TOILETTES. 

















Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED Music-Casr.—Oren. 


ible gold chain and medallion on neck. 

Fig. 4.— Dress with Dovusie Skirt or Russian 
GREEN Satin. The under-skirt is trimmed with a wide, 
and the upper skirt with a narrow pleated flounce. High 
waist with ruffles, simulating a square corsage. 





MORNINGS AT A STUDIO. 


F you really want to lounge away a morning, and yet to 

. make the lounge not unprofitable, you can not do better 
than go to the studio of an artist. He is not a business 
man, or a man who makes literature a business, for in that 
case he would probably look on your laziness with ill-dis- 
guised impatience. But the artist is to be considered as 
even favorable to such irruptions; he is, ex hypothesi, a 
being whose bonhomie is imperturbable; he does not con- 
sider himself to be superior to criticisms and suggestions ; 
moreover, a studio is essentially a place to be visited as a 
means of publicity and possible custom to its owner. The 
artist will indeed work ferociously. hard at times, and at 
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such seasons he will desire to be, or will make 
himself invisible ; but, on the other hand, laziness 


? 
the cow, but the cow had to make 
bik 5 soar aed tae anil aoe tewsto draw | 
@ carriage; an 8 ‘no time to spare 
from the formation of mutton, and so the virtu- 
ous little boy declared that as nothing else was 
idle he must not be idle, and goes off to school 
to learn his verbs. The artist prevents you from 
forming a similar virtuous determination. Other 
—_ will not be idle with you; the lawyer has 
is brief, the journalist his leaders, the parson 
his sermon, the member his blue-book ; but the 
artist will probably say, *‘ With all my heart.” 
And he will lounge away the morning with you 
in his studio, or he will put on that raffish cap 
and cutaway coat, and be ready for any thing 
you like. 





THREE NARROW LIVES. 


A ountLpiess widow and two old maids 
Have rented rooms and keep house together; 
The daylight comes and the daylight fades— 
They know no change but the change of weather. 
To-day is yesterday over again, 
Except instead of the sun ‘tis rain; 
To-morrow ‘ll be but a new to-day, 
Unless the rain may have cleared away. 
But fair,or foul, from the early morn 
Till evening’s glimmering light has gone, 
Their hands are busy, the long day through, 
With sewing straw for a firm in town. 
Their spirits fall when their wages do, 
Or rise when flour in its price goes down; 
For hardly earned is the bread they eat, 
Yet too unshared to be fully sweet. 


Time sows and reaps as he hurries by: 
He gives and takes from the neighbors round; 
And new-born babes in their houses cry, 
New graves are made in the burial-ground; 
Fond lovers linger the moon beneath, 
The white rose blooms for the bridal wreath ; 
Young men go forth with a dream of gold, 
And lands and houses new owners hold; 
But still unchanged, in their small low rooms, 
The floor-mats bright with perennial blooms 
Of worsted flowers, on the wall the same 
Young Samuel, set in a wooden frame; 
Year after year sit the two old maids 
And widow, busy at work together. 
Their world goes round, but they sew their braids, 
And know no change but the change of weather. 


And scarce know that; though without the trees 
Are white with flowers, and the blue-birds sing; 
And to and fro in the scented breeze 
The daffodils in their door-yard swing; 
Though summer wakes, in their garden plot, 
The fragrant pink and forget-me-not, si 
And frail sweet-pea on its swaying stem, ~ 
"Tis autumn all of the year with them. 
The sombre time of the yellow leaf, 
When nights are long and the sunshine brief, 
When fields are barren and branches bare, 
And cbill with frost is the songless air; 
For hope from them like a bird has flown, 
And love for them like a rose is shed, 
With dreams of bliss they have never known, 
Or joys once theirs but forever dead. 
They sit together, yet each apart, 
For every one has a lonely heart. 


Yet, thanking God, "tis neglect and care, 
Not bitter sorrow, their dull days bring, 
These three gray women their crosses bear 
And calmly wait for the coming spring— 
The sad heart's spring, with its quick'ning breath, 
We better know by the name of Death. 
For when it comes, and its soft wind tells 
Of amaranths budding and asphodels, 
With eager heart for those flowers the maids 
And widow will drop from their hands the braids, 
And one by one, through the open door, 
Will gladly pass to return no more; - 
But wander free ‘neath the cloudless skies, 
And gather blossoms of Paradise. 
Oh, warm and bright is the golden glow 
Of hope for those who are young and gay, 
But only desolate hearts can know 
How sweet the dream of the heavenly May! 





SOMEDAY. 

FEW years ago, my chambers in the City 

needing some repairs, I spent a short time 
in the house of an old friend in Bloomsbury. He 
was a medical man, and not very rich: for he 
had two or three tricks that were rather draw- 
backs to his success. He would tell plain truth 
to his patients—even his best ones; so some got 
well inconveniently quick, and never needed him 
again; and others were offended, and carried 
their pet chronic miseries to more sympathetic 
quarters. And he never lost patience with poor 
helpless invalids who couldn’t pay at all. Stern- 
ly enough he told Mrs. De Brook, the stock- 
broker's wife, that the best remedy for her 
‘nervous dyspepsia” was less care of herself, 
and more care for others. But he never told 
the poor government clerk’s widow nothing could 
delay her death, and that she might as well die 
without his gratuitous visits, which would have 
saved time and trouble, and gained him some 
black reputation as a medical prophet. No, Dr. 
Chester was not a rich man; but he had an in- 
come large enough for one of the old brown 
houses near the Foundling. Very much alike 
are all those houses, with deep areas, and two 
windows beside the door, and two rows of three 
above it, and a third row of two in a sloping roof 
—like prominent eyes in a retreating forehead— 
behind a gutter, considerately constructed for the 
use of the cats; and what with these gutters, 
and the deep areas, and the squares, Blooms- 
bury is surely the happy land of the feline race. 
And you may make very accurate guesses as to 
the interior of those houses. There will be two 
rooms all the way up, with an extra back room 
at the end of the hall, and perhaps a paper. par- 
tition in the large front attic, ; 
tor’s name on the door (and there are many doc- 





If there is a doc- } 


tors’ names on the doors in Bloomsbury), then 
the front parlor will be the family dining-room, 
and the back one the consulting-room, with its 
soothing prospect of a flagged court, and a tree 
in somebody else’s garden peeping over the wall ; 
and you'd better not look into the third chamber, 
unless you want to scare yourself with certain 
suspicious objects bottled up in spirits. ‘The two 
rooms on the first-floor will be drawing-rooms, un- 
less the family is unmanageably large, and then 
(oh! mention it not in Philistia) the back one 
will be the chief bedroom with the venerable four- 
poster; and all above will certainly be roosting 
perches, only while the children are young, the 
large, cheerful back attic, with its broad small- 
paned window and its prospect of red tiles and 
scanty trees, and a spire for the prominent feature, 
will be called ‘‘ the nursery.” For when a place 
has two uses it must have two names, and why 
not use the best? 

Chester had never married. And he never 
told me why not. We did not know each other 
till we were past forty, but, I can assure my 
young lady reader, that is not too old to make 
sentimental confidences. We grim old cronies 
don’t sit over the fire till the small hours to talk 
of nothing else but politics. We may not use 
fine words, like ‘‘ anguish,” and ‘“‘ angelic,” and 
‘* forever.” * The romance in us has left off gush- 
ing, but shall we call it frozen—or crystallized ? 
Nevertheless, I have heard Chester quoting poet- 
ry—very well, too, and a more chivalrous man I 
never knew. It could not have been poverty 


a 








plainly told her that he knew better, and that no- 
thing ailed her but selfish idleness, and he had 
suggested many ways whereby she might remedy 
this disease. Olive had evaded them all for the 
time, and made no more physical excuses for her 
depressions, and, indeed, kept herself as much as 
possible from Chester’s notice. Perhaps it was 
supine on his part not to carry out a radical cure. 


But I am quite ready to grant that his was not a 


strong nature. Hecould cut off the tops of weeds, 
nobody could cut quicker and sharper; but his 
was not the firm, determined hand that attacks 
the root and pulls it up. Further, as regarded 
intimate connections, he had lived a lonely life 
and had acquired habits of watching human na- 
ture, without thought of active interference. I 
think there was a little unconscious cynicism in 
his apparent complacency. Heliked a sly laugh 
at what he thought the harmless frailties of hu- 
manity, not being like Ruth, who is never sure 
what is harmless, and whom I have known to trace 
intimate connection between an untidy dress and 
a divorce suit. 

Olive was specially gloomy that Christmas- 
tide. Her uncle prepared me for this, by pull- 
ing a comic long face, and announcing ‘‘ that I 
must have patience with one who was drinking 
the very dregs of existence. Christmas is Olive’s 
time of torture, Garrett, her season for remem- 
bering the times that are no more, and the hap- 
piness that can never return. She had an offer 
of marriage one Christmas, and she refused it! 
I'll tell you who it was, Garrett. It was young 


SHE STOOD POISED ON A HASSOCK, A STOOL, AND A CHAIR. 


that hindered his marriage, for he made his 
modest professional success very early. There 
were two brothers Chester, the doctor was the 
elder. The other was in the army, and his por- 
trait and his wife’s hung in the drawing-room. I 
fear this brother was not a steady young man. 
I fancy there must have been something wrong 
about his marriage, for he and the doctor seem 
never to have met after it till the officer was a 
widower, and dying. He left two children, 
Horace and Olive, and my friend adopted them 
both and brought them up and furnished them 
with a home in the house in Bloomsbury, till 
Horace, a young spark in the War Office, dis- 
covered that it was an inconvenient locality for 
his attendance at West End evening parties, and 
accordingly migrated to Onslow Square. 

Olive Chester remained with her uncle. At 
the time of my Christmas visit she was about 
twenty-three years of age, a tall girl with what 
certain people call ‘‘a good style” about her. 
That is to say, she- looked as if she never did 
any thing, and some people have a curious logic 
that whatever is useless is probably ornamental. 
Now I like nice young girls, and my sister Ruth 
says I stretch this definition so wide that it in- 
cludes nearly all of them. But I did not look 
on Olive Chester as any pleasant ingredient in 
my sojourn at her uncle's house. All the lines 
in her face went down, except her eyebrows, and 
they were painfully elevated. In any other home 
I think she would have acted invalid. . I believe 
she had tried it once or twice, but her uncle had 





Milman, who used to be my assistant, and a 
clever young fellow too. But Providence for- 
bade a young lady of ‘Olive’s position’ (sic, as 
editors put in parenthesis) from marrying a man 
who could offer no better establishment than a 
six-roomed house and one maid-servant. Ever 
since, of course it would be highly unreasonable 
for me to protest against a state of lamentation 
which I can only faintly describe as both chronic 
and acute. In the early days of the grievance, 
with some feeble masculine notion of setting 
things to rights, I ventured to inquire if it was 
her refusal that she regretted. My only reward 
was a flood of tears, and a series of sobbing re- 
flections on the unjust fate that bestows wealth 
on fat widowers like Sir Nicholas Biggs, vulgar 
boors like Mr. Stopper the dry-goods merchant, 
and poor old fogies like my everlasting crony, 
Mr. Garrett; while nice young men, with hand- 
some faces and heaps of brains—especially shown 
in a partiality to ourselves !—have not a shilling 
except what they earn, and mothers depending 
upon them into the bargain. I then timidly 
tried a few remarks on the law of compensa- 
tion, and the impossibility of getting every 
thing one would like. But Olive interrupted 
that she could not have acted otherwise than 
she had done, and that she must go down to 
her grave a blighted woman, which I silently 
thought to be a great pity, particularly for other 
people, since, however blight may enjoy its own 
misery, it is not a pleasant neighbor.” 

I was certainly very glad when another guest 


| dark! 





arrived. This was Bertha Buchan, a second or- 
phan niece of Dr. Chester, the daughter of a sis- 
ter who had married a poor man, and had left 
this girl and two younger brothers wholly un- 
provided for. If their uncle’s means had been 
as large as his heart, he would have adopted 
them too, but under the circumstances he was 
obliged to be content with extending to them a 
loving but limited protection. So Bertha Buchan 
was a teacher in a Blackheath boarding-school. 
Dr. Chester knew the art which shows pathos by 
contraries, and he gave me a playful sketch of 
her life. 

** Her duties are every thing all day long,” he 
said. ‘‘ Her expectations are her holidays here. 
Her relaxation is to walk sentinel by the column 
of girls, and snatch tlie benefit of air and exer- 
cise as well as she can with the proprieties of 
eighteen skittish fillies resting on her conscience. 
Her trouble is a certain letter that never comes 
from a certain young man, who went abroad be- 
cause he was a failure at home, or, according to 
her version, ‘because he was too good for the 
people he was among.’ Her only leisure from 
term to term is Sunday afternoon. ‘Then her 
brothers Ben and Bob walk over from London, 
and meet her in Greenwich Park. Only on fine 
Sundays, of course. But then they call every 
Sunday fine. Now, however, will be Bertha’s 
golden time, for she'll see those two dear boys 
every day, either here or at their lodgings (they're 
good enough lads, Garrett, but roughish). And 
she will enjoy the inexpressible satisfaction of 
overhauling their wardrobes, and supplying any 
blanks therein from her own little purse—slyly ! 
—because Ben looks so queer whenever he knows 
she spends half-a-crown on him instead of her- 
self, as if she does not enjoy the former per- 
formance a great deal more, and as if she has 
not a right to do what she will with her own, 
especially after such extravagance as she has per- 
mitted herself lately. The peculicrity is that 
Bertha has always just committed some startling 
extravagance. Such as a ten-penny flower to 
brighten her last year’s bonnet, or two paiis of 
gloves as first and second best, not to mention a 
pair of cloth gauntlets for wet days, and after 
My! Garrett, but what selfish brutes we 
men are!” 

Bertha came on Christmas-eve. She looked 
quite short and plump beside stalky Olive, oth- 
erwise I don’t think she was very short or very 
plump. A bright, healthy girl, with very unclas- 
sic features, and wavy brown hair. ‘‘ Wavy was 
not the right word for it,” Olive remarked, while 
Bertha went to take off her bonnet, and reduce 
the lively locks to something like order, ‘‘ for it 
was positively curly—like a boy’s—just like her 
odious brother Ben’s.” 

Early that same evening, Horace Chester ar-. 
rived. He did not very often visit Bloomsbury, 
though Dr. Chester told me that he always kept 
a seat for him when he gave a dinner to his pro- 
fessional friends. ‘‘ Horace,” said the doctor, 
**has an aristocratic air, an aristocratic toilette, 
and, I fear, an aristocratic bili at the Burling- 


. ton Arcade, and at Poole’s.” 


The young gentleman took very little notice 
of Bertha, for he had a critical eye, as far as it 
went, and could see that her dress had been un- 
professionally made, also that her face had too 
much color, and her manner too little repose. 
But Bertha herself was very glad to see him, 
for she was a friendly little being, and besides 
she only saw him once a year, and that sight 
meant Christmas-eve. 

He had brought a gift for his sister. He pro- 
duced it-while Bertha was absent—down in the 
kitchen, paying seasonable congratulations to the 
cross old cook. When she returned, Olive was 
just trying it on. It was an onyx necklace; 
and the young lady was regretting that, ‘‘as her 
best winter dress was black velvet, it would not 
show to advantage, though in itself it was suffi- 
ciently pretty.” When Olive took it off, Bertha 
held it up beside the lamp, and turned it about, 
and exclaimed so enthusiastically, and enjoyed 
it so heartily, that Horace looked up at her for 
a moment, and I fancied his critical eye caught 
a glimpse of something more than the old-fash- 
ioned dress. 

**You’re always delighted with any thing, 
Bertha,” said Olive. ‘It’s a pity there isn’t 
somebody trying to please you, for it wouldn’t 
be hard!” It was said with a sneer—the great- 
est and truest compliments often are. 

‘*Oh, there will be somebody someday !” Ber- 
tha returned, cheerfully. 

** You are going to have every thing nice, some- 
day : aren’t you?” pursued Olive, mocking. 

*¢ Well, I hope so,” said Bertha. 

And I thought she might safely hope so. 
Only perhaps—perhaps—there’ might first be an 
angel’s touch, and a twilight passage over a 
river! 

Ben and Bob arrived presently—demure and 
prim, in deference to their stylish cousins Ches- 
ter; anda few minutes after, the foot-boy brought 
in a clothes-basket full of holly and other Christ- 
mas vegetation. At the sight thereof Olive sigh- 
ed, and shaded her face with her hand, and shuf- 
fled on her chair, intending thereby to signify 
the uneasiness of her heart. 

‘¢ Our young ladies always put up the decora- 
tions themselves,” said the doctor, with a sig- 
nificant wink. : 

‘‘Bertha may—I can’t, positively,” gasped 
Olive. ‘‘I don’t see what ple want with 
holly. It just stirs up all sorts of pathetic asso- 
ciations and—” : 

‘But then I’m sure you enjoy the stirring, 
Olive,” interrupted her uncle. ‘‘ Well, Bertha, 
fall to work, and make the lads help you.” 

“I've had twenty-three Christmases, and I 
have put up holly for seventeen of them, so 
I ought to be experienced,” observed Bertha, 
laughing. But the laugh died ont a little sud- 
denly. Perhaps she thought of her .own old 
home, where, with an ailing father and sickly 
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HARPER'S BAZAR, 





children, money had been so scarce that they 
might often have had no holly except the little 
sprig which green-grocers. give ‘‘in” with the 
Christmas vegetables. But father and mother 
and little lame sister had all got to the best 
**someday” now, and so the cloud was gone in 
a moment, and she joked and laughed as she 
put up the decorations.: 

Gradually the fun warmed. Even Horace 
actually joined Ben in handing the boughs to 
Bertha as she stood poised on a hassock, a stool, 
and a chair, placed one above the other. 

“Wouldn’t it be better—aw—if I went up, 
aw—” I heard him inquire. ‘‘It looks—aw— 
fearful to see you in such a position.” 

“Oh, thank you; but I enjoy it,” answered 
Bertha, And Ben observed that Bertha never 
turned giddy. 

Meantime, the doctor and Bob had been fas- 
tening something to the chandelier, and when it 
proved to be a twig of mistletoe, then the fun 
grew fast and furious, and Bertha was kissed 
over and over again by her uncle and brothers, 
and even by Horace Chester, first-class clerk in 
the Knapsack Department, War Office. I think 
he could hardly believe it of himself when he 
had done it, and ever since I have noticed that 
his polite physiognomy breaks into quite a pleas- 
ant smile at the very name of Bertha Buchan, 
who somehow gave him a revelation of a way in 
‘the world where one may absolutely be happy, 
although not in the fashion. 

Rat-tat. It was the last post. The foot-boy 
brought in seven letters. In Bertha’s eyes I saw 
a hope that in such a feast there might be a 
crumb forherself! If not ‘The Letter, at least a 
letter from some school-girl, smitten with affec- 
tionate remembrance of her good-natured teach- 
er. Horace read them out. Two for Dr. Ches- 
ter, one for Edward Garrett, Esq. ; four for Miss 
Chester.. ‘Before her face had time to look dis- 





appointed, Bertha was lost in innocent delight 
over the pretty inclosures that Olive displayed. ; 
One, a nice long letter (‘‘ handwriting feminine, ”, 
muttered the doctor), with a prosperous robin at 
the top; another, a Christmas hymn wreathed 
in holly; the third, a Rimmel’s almanac for 


the coming year; the fourth, an illuminated text ' 


—not printed, but delicate handiwork — from 


which Bertha read, in her sweet, serious tones,’ ' 


“* Delight thyself also in the Lord, and He shall 
-give thee the desires of thine heart.” 

The doctor looked at the envelope. I caught 
a glimpse of it. ‘The direction was in queer up- 
right print-like writing—apparently a disguised 
hand. I could not tell what he thought of it, 
but Olive noticed the movement, caught up the 
wrapper, gazed tragically upon it, and popped it 
into her reticule with dramatic energy. 

In due time Ben and Bob went their ways, 
and the young ladies retired to their own room. 
Horace lingered with us old gentlemen just a 
little longer. 

‘* Bertha is looking very well,” said he. 

‘* She always is,” returned his uncle. 

‘*¢ And she’s a—aw—jolly little woman,” Hor- 
ace went on. ‘*To see her with that necklace, 
I was really sorry I had not something for her 
too, only, you see it comes—aw—expensive, for 
though [ really think she would be pleased with 
—aw—imitation coral, yet it would not be fit- 
ting in me to give such—aw—present. And 
now, good-night, uncle, and good-night, Mr. 
Garrett, and I wish you both all the correct—aw 
—seasonable wishes.” 

** Does not Mr. Chester reappear to-morrow ?” 
I inquired when he was gone. 

‘*No,” said the doctor; ‘‘he always spends 
Christmas-day at the villa of a colleague higher 
in office than himself, who has a very charming 
sister. Horace half fancies himself in love with 
her, but not being quite sure, has never yet got 
further than a state of semi-idiocy while in her 
presence. And now, Garrett, I hope that you 
are aware that a tragedy is being enacted under 
this very roof. I know what’is going on in the 
second-floor back bedroom as well as if I were 
there. Enter my two nieces. Olive sinks into 
achair; holds out an envelope; exclaims, ‘Why 
am I tortured by these conjectures! He would 
never communicate with me again—unless—but 
such vain hopes are worse than hopelessness! 
And yet that is like his capital ‘‘ C’—and he al- 
ways put a colon after the name! Oh, Bertha, 
it is so hard to endure!’ Bertha stands oppo- 
2ite—sympathetic; does not even know that a 
thought floats through her mind that suspense 
concerning a rejected lover who must reasona- 
bly be supposed to have banished one from his 
memory, can’t be quite so trying as the silence 
of one from whom you had parted—oh, so lov- 
ingly! But Olive has such sensitive feelings! 
Of course, Bertha hasn’t. What associations 
can Christmas have for Bertha? It is not much 
of a Christmas memory that once HE came to 
morning service at Bloomsbury Church, and 
sat behind a pillar wreathed with holly and 


— 


laurel, and conveniently believing that I was’ 


blind, shook hands with her in the porch.” 

“You did not invite him here ?” I said, pity- 
ing the poor starved little love-making so tender- 
ly kept alive on the very light food of fond im- 
aginations. 

‘*No, Garrett, no,” returned the doctor. ‘‘I 
am not a fiend, though I am a bachelor, and for 
my own part I have. no high views of the ‘ posi- 
tion’ of either of my nieces; but still I should 
decidedly scout a hopeful suitor with eighty 
pounds a year, and no prospects in the world or 
in himself! ‘Well, she'll not see him in Blooms- 
bury Church this year. And between you and 
me, I hope he won’t write to her, and I hope she’ll 
forget all about him.” 

Next morning Olive came down to breakfast 
very blighted indeed—quite miserable to behold. 


We all went to church together, and there she | 


kept down her veil, and didn’t stand up at sing- 
ing-time, and sighed away the sermon. At home 
she sat at the festive board like a memento of 


. had, the little woman dropped a remark which I 


misery, and could not bear the piano to be 
opened, so that ‘‘the boys” had none of the 
music they liked so much and heard so seldom. 
Indeed, Bertha feared it was altogether dull 
work for them, but she herself did her best, and 
could not help the comparative failure. 

Dear little Bertha! she sincerely enjoyed her 
holidays. It was such a treat not to teach, and 
correct, and chide, as if one’s self was the stand- 
ard of every thing, but to feel like a girl at home, 
and to be free for those kindly little duties which 
awaken smiles and cheerfulness. Bertha was 
one of those women who find duties wherever 
they go. Which was one reason why she never 
grumbled at having ‘no time for herself” like 
the other teacher at the Blackheath boarding- 
school, It was pleasing herself to serve others. 
She found her uncle’s maid, Mary, excited and 
fretful in an unsuccessful struggle to trim a cap 
to take to her mother on New-Year’s Day. In 
an hour the cap was finished, as Mary said, 
‘*beautiful, and mother’ll be so proud to hear 
you did it, miss.” She made herself her uncle’s 
right hand. He took her to see one or two of 
his juvenile patients, and he declared that she 
deserved the fees for curing them with her bright 
face and merry stories. She went out every even- 





ing with her brothers—braving possible snow- 
storms, with skirts tucked up @ la Watteau, and 
a great plaid shawl over a water-proof cape. 
‘*She doesn’t mind what guy she makes her- 
self,” Olive said. ‘They went to see the Houses 
of Parliament by moonlight, and the torch-light 
skating on the Serpentine, and every other sight 
that cost nothing but a walk. And during that 
visit, Ben cast a cynical skin that had been 
creeping over his fine honest nature, and began 
to comprehend that true charity must have a 
little patience with Horace Chester's fopperies 
and Olive Chester's ‘‘ feelings,” as well as with 
the failings of the poor drunken cobbler who 
tried so hard to reform, or the dishonesty of the 
street boy who snatched a loaf to take to his sick 
mother. And in the course of a discussion we 


saw made a very deep impression on merry Bob 
—‘‘ that the better one grew the happier one be- 
came, and that if any body were dull, that per- 
son might be good, but could not be very good.” 

But Christmas holidays must have an end, 
and Bertha’s closed very prematurely. The 
Blackheath governess requested her return on 
the second of January, to keep house while she 
herself went on a visit. Bertha consented with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and went off to pay 
a farewell visit to the only personal friend she 
had in London, an old‘ fellow-teacher dying in 
the Consumption Hospital. She came back as 
bright as ever, though the brightness was like 
sunlight among showers. Then she packed her 
trifle of luggage, and cheerfully prepared to de- 
part alone, for her uncle had an important en- 
gagement that afternoon, and the evening before 
Ben could not be sure whether he could be spared 


when I offered my escort! 1 am not quite an 
old fool, and I knew how much to set down to 
her warm-heartedness; but if I had been a 
young man, I think I might have been danger- 
ously flattered! Ben rushed into the station 
just in time to get a last look of his sister. 

‘* She’s made Christmas for every body,” said 
he, as we watched the train which carried her 
away; ‘‘only I’m not sure whether she’s had 
any for herself!” 

When I returned to Bloomsbury, I saw the 
two women servants giggling at the area window. 
The very page had a smirk on _his serene face as 
he let me in. And at the other end of the hall 
there was the doctor himself, peeping out of his 
sanctum, smiling and wagging his head, and 
beckoning me toward him. 

‘We won't say a word about it,” he whis- 
pered, as he closed the door upon us both; 
‘“*nevertheless, we will keep our private opinion, 
that some people are great fools!” 

‘* What has happened ?” I asked, mystified. 

**Here is Dr. Milman got a good berth of 
eight hundred a year,” said the old gentleman, 
‘and he has actually come back to ask Olive if 
he is good enough for her now! I should not 
wonder if she sends him:away to get a thousand! 
But I hope she won’t, for.she has spoiled my 
digestion these two years, and I’ve had enough 
of it!’ 

That evening Olive had a long interview with 
her uncle. When it was over, I caught a vision 
of her running up stairs, with her handkerchief 
held to her face. I think Dr. Chester had been 
speaking seriously to her." He looked very grave 
when I joined him, though he presently began 
to laugh it off. 

“She has taken him, Garrett,” said he; ‘‘so 
please to behave yourself, and wish us joy. Also 
she has found a new grievance. If she had but 
known the end from the beginning, her feelings 
might have been spared this terrible laceration, 
from which she does not believe her spirits will 
ever perfectly recover. And Dr. Milman him- 
self is terribly changed. Why, his hair is iron- 
gray, and he has furrows on his forehead! It 
gave her quite a shock when he came in. And 
he is so grave and solemn! She can’t connect 
him with the dear, handsome, light-hearted young 
man that he was. ‘Oh, uncle, isn’t it hard?’ 

‘Olive,’ I said, ‘you are not worth Milman’s 
gray hairs and lined brow, and only for his sake, 
now he has got you, I hope it will never please 
God to open his eyes to that truth.’ Oh, Gar- 
rett, and our little Bertha would spend her last 
farthing on a fatted calf if SomzBopy came back 
in rags, sunburnt and unshaven! But I suppose 
it would be too much like heaven, if such as 
Milman and Bertha married each other.” 

I left Bloomsbury only a few days afterward, 
and did not see Chester again for some time. 
But when we met, I did not forget to inquire 
after Miss Buchan. The doctor had seen her 


from his counting-house. How delighted she was . 


tient near Morden College, and so had called in 
at the school. ‘‘I took the liberty of asking 
her if The Letter had come yet,” said he, ‘‘ and 
she said, ‘Yes,’ she had found it on her return 
from the holidays. Nobody had thought of for- 
warding it. I told her a bit of my mind, Gar- 
rett, and she cried—she did—and at last she 
showed me this letter, to finally convince me 
what a nice young man HE is. It was not very 
long, though it began with ‘dearest Bertha.’ 
And it only said there seemed no better ‘ chance’ 
for a fellow in Australia than in London, but he 
had a desk in a counting-house, where the work 
was not very hard, so he was comfortable enough 
himself, and he could assure her that she need 
not to fret about him. Only he wished some 
old relation would leave him a few hundreds, for 
there were some fine farms up the country, and 
the other day he saw a settler’s little wife who 
reminded him so much of her. And he sup- 
posed she would spend Christmas in Bloomsbury 
as usual, and he hoped she would enjoy it, but 
she must not mix too much in festivities as if he 
were with her, and not out there all by himself. 
And despite all I might say, Garrett, Bertha 
thanks God that yonder selfish pig has not for- 
gotten her yet. But I think it is a pathetic 
thanksgiving, offered with tearful eyes. Despite 
her cheerful faith in ‘someday,’ I think it is 
dawning upon her that she and Somebody will 
never be more to each other. ‘ We’ve waited 
five years already,’ she said, ‘and it has not 
pleased God to help us to try life together: we 
are no further now than we were at the begin- 
ning.’ It never strikes her that is because it has 
pleased God to let her affections rise in one of 
those mysterious waste-floods whose Why we 
shall only know hereafter. She sent her love to 
Olive, and a message that she thinks she shall 
be able to have a holiday for the wedding. She 
does not envy Olive. And she need not. She 
has come far nearer to happiness in the dream 
that she clasps as the dearest bliss of her life, 
content to await its realization ‘ someday’—over 
the River. She is one of tliose women who can 
not fancy ‘someday’ without ‘Somebody.’ But 
if the magnet of her love can not draw that heart 
to manly action on earth, Garrett, how shall it 
raise it to heavenward aspiration? Well, if it 
fail at last, the Father will give her strength 
which He has not granted yet. I am sure the 
loving God will be pitiful to such as little Bertha 
—Somenar. I only wish I was like her, Gar- 
rett !” 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE preparation of delicious bonbons, of lus- 
cious chocolate drops, and of an infinite va- 
riety of candies and confectionery of every form 
and flavor, is an extensive business at the pres- 
ent day. Every city now has its ‘the largest 
confectionery establishment in America,” just 
as every city has long had its *‘ the largest cathe- 
dral in the country!” It is really wonderful to 
note the fancy and dainty forms into which can- 
dies are now moulded; and the amount consumed 
during the Christmas holidays is astonishing. 
Some persons have an impression that all these 
sweetmeats are very unwholesome, and not a 
few conscientious parents hesitate to allow 
their children the luxury of bonbons, even at 
Christmas. It is an established fact that there 
is a good deal of sickness among the little folks 
during January, which is referred to an excess 
in eating candies. If parents would observe two 
rules, comparatively little trouble would result 
from eating confectionery moderately—for a 
roper amount of sugar is not unwholesome. 
irst, good, pure, fresh candies only should be 
given to children to eat; the painted green and 
— sugar-plums are particularly injurious. 
ondly, children should not be allowed to be 
nidbling sweets all day long; let them eat them 
soon after their regular meals, as a sort: of des- 
sert, and they will seldom overload the stomach, 
or receive any injury from the indulgence. It 
is the toe Na pecking at candies that destroys 
the appetite for substantial food, disturbs diges- 
tion, and produces illness. 





Nearly all the postage-stamps for the country 
are made in New York, by the National Bank 
Note Company. Last year more than 420,000,000 
were stamped and sent in every direction from 
the rooms of that Company in the Cooper Union. 
The designs of the new postage-stamps have been 
selected, and the plates are being prepared. It 
is expected that the smaller denominations will 
be ready in February. 





The imvestigations connected with the Dead- 
Letter Office at Washington reveal many curious 
facts. It is against the rules of the Department 
to read any part of a letter unless it is necessary 
to do so in order to discover the correct address 
of the writer; but this is often the case. Asa 
general rule, gentlemen sign their full name to 
a letter; but a lady will write a half dozen pages 
and then sign ‘‘ Kate”’ or ‘‘ Susie,” thus preclud- 
ing all possibility of having her letter returned. 
It is said that many exceedingly interesting ac- 
counts of foreign travels are contained in dead- 
letters, and these, in general, are written by la- 
dies—a fact which usually seals their doom. 





The young Prince Imperial was seen to smile 
the other day during a debate in the Legislature. 
Some of the French journals have taken up the 
smile very seriously, and think the young lad 
should be taught by his tutor what ‘‘even a 
smile has sometimes cost monarchs!” The 
young Prince will have a hard time of it if his 
boyish smiles are to condemn him. 





Another death has recently occurred in this 
city from the explosion of kerosene, or a partic- 
ular kind of it called ‘‘ Union Oil.’ The fluid 
was doubtless dangerous. But why will not 
people learn to fill their lamps in the morning, 
when such household work should be done? 
Many of the accidents from kerosene occur, as 
this one did, while filling a lamp in the evening, 
when other lighted lamps are in the vicinity. 
Moreover, a partially filled lamp or can is much 
more liable to explode, in consequence of the 
gas collected above the fluid. A kerosene lamp 
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In 1862 the Emperor Napoleon ordered an ex- 
amination to be made as to the effect of tobacco 
on students. It was found that those who did 
not use tobacco were stronger, better scholars, 
and had a higher moral record than those who 
used it. The result was that an edict was issued 
forbidding its use in the national institutions. 
Eminent physicians in this country are of opin- 
ion that those much addicted to the use of to- 
bacco, as well as those who are engaged in the 
manufacture of cigars and snuff, never recover 
easily from injuries or illnesses. 
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About three years ago the Midnight Mission 
was established by benevolent men and women, 
who were desirous to extend a kindly helping 
hand to women who had strayed from paths of 
virtue. A commodious house was taken in 
Amity Street, which offered ready and immedi- 
ate refuge to any who, from the results of their 
evil lives, felt that they were exiled from soci- 
ety, cut off from friends, and forsaken of all. 
From the last report of the Mission we learn 
that seventeen are now in the Home; and one 
hundred and twenty-two have been received 
jek | the year. Of these, some have been re- 
turned to friends, others have been provided 
with homes in kindred institutions or in respect- 
able families; indeed, all but thirty-one have 
been substantially helped toward thorough ref- 
ormation. This enterprise is entirely supported 
by private subscriptions, If a larger and more 
commodious house was at the disposal of the 
Mission it could accomplish far more good than 
is at present possible. Experience proves that 
it is not only necessary to urge the sinful to re- 
pent, but also to extend such help to them as 
will absolutely prevent their being or feeling 
compelled to return to their former evil course 
to earn their daily bread. Thousands, forgetful 
of Christ’s example, turn away with disgust, not 
only from obnoxious vice, but also from the un- 
fortunately vicious. 
“Alas for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 

Under the sun!” 





The spot selected by George Peabody for his 
burial is called ‘‘ Harmony Grove’’—a beautiful- 
ly-wooded ground situated on the boundary line 
of Salem, Massachusetts, and bordering upon the 
line of the town now called Peabody—the Dan- 
vers of Mr. Peabody’s early life. 





The following conversation was overheard the 
other day between a mother and her young 
daughter, while riding in a Boston street car: 
They had just passed a new church, and the mo- 
ther remarked: ‘‘ What a very pretty church !’” 

DaveuTer. “I don’t think it pretty at all.” 

MoruHer. ‘I do, very.” 

Daveuter. ‘I shouldn’t think you would say 
so, mother, after all the beautiful churches and 
cathedrals we have seen in Europe.” 

- MoTHER. ‘““We have not seen any thing pret- 
ier. 

Daveater. “ Well, mother, mayn’t I say so 
before the little S——s? They'll think a great 
deal more of us.”’ 

’ Is this the youthful spirit of the age ? 


The Anglo-Saxon derivation of ‘lady’? has 
been hunted up—namely, ‘‘a woman who is the 
equal of herlord.” Taking this as a text, Fheo- 
dore Tilton remarked at a dinner, not long ago, 
‘“*T want to make every woman in this land a 
lady—a lady not by the obsequious verdict of 
fashion and society; a lady not by reason of her 
grand house and gay attire; a lady not because 
of her daily phaeton in the Central Park; a lady 
not merely as the ornamental appendage of a 
rich man’s estate; a lady not even by the nobler 
title of beautiful manners and cultivated tastes ; 
but a lady in the grand old Anglo-Saxon sense—a 
lady proven and acknowledged such because she 
is an equal with her lord—his equal in the fam- 
ily, his equal in society, his equal in the church, 
his equal in the state—his equal in every rank, 
in every sphere, in every place.”’ 





A pretty story is told of Carlotta Patti. She 
was once driving through one of the London 
suburbs, when she observed a sparrow, which 
seemed to have been wounded, fluttering along 
the road-side. Pitying the little sufferer, she 
alighted from her carriage, and taking it up very 
tenderly, discovered that both of its legs were 
broken. The forlorn condition of the bird, and 
the character of its injuries, induced Miss Patti 
to take the poor little creature home. Since 
that hour the bird and the cantatrice have been 
inseparable friends. It has been with her in all 
her journeyings, accepts its food from no other 
hand than hers, and seems to watch and wait for 
her as if it possessed an intelligence capable of 
gratitude. 





The New England Female Medical College 
propose to erect a new building near the Boston 
City Hospital. - This college was opened in 1848, 
and seventy-four women have been through the 
three years’ course and taken medical degrees. 
More than two hundred other women have at- 
tended a partial course, most of them nurses of 
the sick, the education of nurses being one of 
the objects of the institution, as specified in its 
charter. The college has a valuable lot, esti- 
mated to be worth ,000, and has the plan of 
a building. An effort is making to secure the 
necessary funds. 





Mr. James W. Gerard, the well-known lawyer, 
is said to have been active in procuring some 
ears ago the passage of the regulation requir- 
ng New York policemen to wear a uniform. 
But when the regulation was promulgated the 
men rebelled and refused to wear it, calling it 
Mr. Gerard’s “‘aristocratic livery.” The stor 
is told that about this time Mrs. Coventry Wad- 
dell gave a fancy ball at her residence in Fifth 
Avenue. 

“The police object to wearin 
form,’’ said Mr. Gerard to Mr. Matsell, who was 
then Chief of Police. ‘‘ Will you lend me a suit? 
I am not ashamed to wear it.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Chief; “but where 
are you going to wear it?” . 

“At a ball on Fifth Avenue.”’ 

“That is a fashionable e to introduce the 
uniform,” said the robust and smiling Chief. 

Mr. Matsell a shim a complete uniform 
hat, club, and The police heard of it, and 
said if Mr. Gerard was not ashamed to wear the 


the new uni- 





should be filled every day, and by daylight. 


dress they certainly ought not to be, 


7 beard, which locked so strange and frightful that 
"ne bo dg all the ladies who saw him. declared they could 
“upon f-time # very rich 


a magnificent castle with 
y pec 
disagreeable was, that he had an enormous 


“*l SEE TWO HORSEMEN COMING THIS WAY.'* 


banquets. At-last all went on so well that the 


to marry a man who had a blue beard. What 
made them still more shy was that he had al- 
married several wives, and nobody knew 
Beard, to get acquainted, invited them, 

: his wife. 
a month Blue-Beard told his wife 
he must go away to a province for at least 
six weeks on business of importance. He wished 
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her to enjoy herself while he was away; to invite 
some of her friends, and by all means to live as 
happily as possible. 
.S* Here,” said 


hy *‘are the keys. of -the 
great store-r 


ere those for the gold a 
is not used every day; here 
ong boxes, where I keep my 


icre those of my caskets, where | 
are my jewels; and this is the master-key to all 





the rooms. But this Tittle key is to the small 
room at the end of the pass. 
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her to enjoy herself while he was away; to invite 
some of her friends, and by all means to live as 
happily as possible. a 
**Here,” said he, *‘are the keys of :the # ‘75 
great store-rooms; here those for the gold a f F ff 
* rea " ae sented to become his wife. silver plate, which is not used every day; here 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 15, 1870. 








The friends and neighbors did not wait for an 
invitation to call 


He 
a 
I; 


head to foot, and the frames of which, made of 
gold and silver, were handsomer than they had 
ever seen before. They did not cease to praise 
and admire the good fortune of their friend, 


her company alone, she hurried down the back 
staircase with such eager haste that she was 
more than once in danger of breaking her neck. 

Arrived almost breathless at the threshold of 
the chamber, a sudden fear seemed to check her 
as she called to mind the ominous warning of her 
husband, and the terrible punishment he might 
inflict should he discover her disobedience. But 
the temptation was so strong that she could not 
resist it; she seized the little key, and, with a 
trembling hand, opened the door. 

On entering the room she at first perceived 
nothing, as the shutters were closed. But on 
opening them and admitting the daylight, a hor- 
rible spectacle met her view. The floor was cov- 
ered with clotted blood, and along the walls were 
strung up the bodies of several murdered women. 
‘These, then,” she thought in her agony, ‘‘ are 
those former wives of Blue-Beard who so mys- 
‘teriously disappeared.” Almost fainting with 
terror, she endeavored to replace the key in the 
lock from which she had withdrawn it on enter- 
ing, but her hand was so unsteady that it fell 
upon the floor of the apartment. Hastily pick- 
ing it up and locking the door, she hurried to 
her own chamber, and tried to compose herself; 
but so terrible had been the shock that it was 
some time before she could regain her ‘self-pos- 
session. To add to her uneasiness she now per- 
ceived that the key, which had fallen, was stained 
with blood, In vain did she wash it with soap, 
and scour it with sand and stone; the blood 
would not come off, but remained as visible as 
ever. The truth was, though she did not know 
it, that the key was charmed by magic, so that 
the stains when effaced from the one side, would 
reappear on the other. 

Blue-Beard unexpectedly returned from his 
journey the same night, and said that he had 
received letters on the way informing him that 
the business which had taken him from home 
had already been settled in his favor. His wife 
used every effort to appear as if nothing had dis- 
turbed her, and as if she were really overjoyed 
at meeting him so speedily again. e succeed- 
ed very well until the following morning, when 
her fears were suddenly reawakened by Blue- 
Beard demanding his keys. After hesitating a 
moment she produced them; but her terrible 
husband remarked that her hand trembled great- 
ly as she gave them to him, and he at once 
guessed what had happened. 

‘* How is it, my dear,” he said, very politely, 
‘that the key of the small apartment is not 
among the rest ?” 

‘* Ts it not ?” replied she, as if surprised, ‘‘ then 
I must have left it up stairs on my table.” 

** Be so good as to fetch it, then, without de- 
lay,” said Blue-Beard, with a foreed calmness 
of manner which only alarmed her the more. 

After many delays and excuses she was obliged 
to bring him the key. He examined it carefully, 
and then, eying her very sternly, he asked, ‘‘ How 
is it, Madam, that I see blood-stains.on the key ?” 
**T know nothing about it,” she faltered, turning 
paler than death. ‘‘ You know nothing about 
it, eh, Madam?” returned Blue-Beard with a 
sneer. ‘*Then I can tell you all about it. So 
you determined to pay a visit to the chamber I 
had forbidden you. Very well. You shall visit 
it again, and that instantly, and take your place 
with the women whom you had the pleasure of 
seeing there,” 

The unhappy lady fell at his feet, and, weep- 
ing bitterly, begged for forgiveness. But all in 
vain. ‘‘If I must die, then,” said she, looking 
at him with tearful eyes, ‘‘ give me a little time 
to say my prayers.” ‘‘ I will give you,” replied he, 
‘*@ quarter of an hour, but not a moment more.” 

As soon as she was alone, she called her sis- 
ter, and said, ‘‘ Sister Anne, go up, I pray you, 
to the top of the tower, and see if = brothers 
are not coming; they promised me they would 
come to visit me to-day. And if you see them, 
make them a signal to hasten.” 

Her sister went up to the top of the tower, and 
the poor woman called out very soon, ‘* Anne, 
sister Anne, do you see any body coming?” 
And her sister replied, ‘‘I see nothing but the 
burning sun and the waving grass.” 

Meantime, Blue-Beard, holding a great cut- 
lass, cried out at the top of his voice, ‘‘Come 
down quick, or I shall come after you.” ‘‘ Just 
one moment more,” replied his wife; and then 
cailed very softly, ‘‘ Anne, sister Anne, do you 
see any body coming?” ‘I see,” replied sister 
Anne, ‘‘a great cloud of dust, which is moving 
this way.” ‘‘Is it my brothers?” ‘Alas, no, 
my sister; it is a flock of sheep.” . 

** Will you not come down ?” cried out Blue- 
Beard. ‘* Only one moment more,” replied she ; 
and then called out, ‘‘ Anne, sister Anne, do you 
see any body coming?” ‘‘T.see two horsemen 
coming this way, but they are yet very far off.” 
** Thank God!” she eried out a minute after, 
‘*they are my brothers!” ‘I will make them 
a signal to hasten,” said her sister. 





horsemen. entered, who, i 
their hands, rushed fariously at Blue-Beard, He 
recognized them as the brothers of his wife, and 
tried to make his escape; but before he could 
do so they fell upon him, and dispatched him 
with their swords. 

They found that Blue-Beard had no heirs, and 
so his wife became the owner of all his posses- 
sions. She used a part to marry her young sis- 





DEBENHAM’S VOW. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Author of “Barbara’s History,” etc. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


A LARGE steamer—one of the Royal West.In- 
dia mails plying between Liverpool and Colon— 
steamed up the Mersey one drizzly, foggy, unpre- 
possessing afternoon in the month of December, 
1861, and before going into dock, stopped at one 
of the landing stages to discharge her passengers. 
No sooner was the gangway laid down than there 
set in from the shore an influx of expectant 
friends, hastening to welcome their travelers 
home again; and from the ship, an efflux of 
those travelers who, ‘having none to welcome 
them, desired-only to land and get off to their 
several destinations as quickly as possible. 

Among some of the first to leave the vessel 
were two young men; the one fair, bronzed, joy- 
ous-looking, and dressed with a sort of semi- 
nautical smartness that bespoke the landsman 
bred and born; the other dark, thin, pale, his 


step feeble, his hands white and wasted, evident- | 


ly an invalid, and hardly strong enough to support 
himself without the arm of his friend. ‘They had 
very little luggage, and they drove at once to the 
London and North-Western Railway Statton. 
Here they learned that a first and second class 
train would leave for London in half an hour’s 
time. 

‘¢ And the next after that ?” asked the invalid. 

‘The limited mail, Sir, at eleven,” replied the 
porter; ‘‘ getting into London at four thirty-sev- 
en in the morning.” 

‘The first is too soon, and the second is too 
late,” objected the other traveler. ‘‘ You ought 
not to go on without proper food and rest; and 
a night journey is out of the question.” 

**T can go on quite well in half an hour,” re- 
plied the invalid. ‘‘ At what time does the next 
train reach Euston Square ?” 

‘* Half past ten, Sir—punctual.” 

**See that! Half past ten—I shall be home 
by eleven.” 

‘* Far better go to the Waterloo for to-night, 
and take an early train in the morning,” urged 
his friend. 

**No—no—no. I will go home at once. I 
shall save twenty-four hours by it.” —_- 

“*Say fifteen, at the outside.” 

‘“No, twenty-four. Ten to one but Mr. 
Hardwicke would be gone before I could get 
down to the City, if I waited till to-morrow ; and 
now I shall be at Prior's Walk as early in the 
morning as himself. And then, you know, I’ve 
not seen my mother for seven months !” 

**¢ Willful man must have his way.” Come to 
the refreshment-room, at all events, and get some- 
thing to eat; I’m famished.” 

So De Benham and Archie—for, of course, it 
was De Benham and Archie—went to the re- 
freshment-room, and had some soup and a chick- 
en before starting. By five o’clock it was quite 
dark, and they were speeding toward London by 
the dim light of the carriage lamp. Then De 
Benham lay down at full length on the seat (for 
they had secured a compartment to themselves), 
and Archie covered him with coats and railway 
rugs, and he fell asleep. 





It was now seven weeks since they recaptured 
the Stormy Petrel, and De Benham had been dan- 
apiny: Soar They took him into the port of Hor- 
ta, as they then thought, only to die. But thecri- 
sis of his fever passed over, and he lived. Here 


he was removed to a quiet lodging on the out- 


skirts of the town, and attended not only by the 
local physician, but by the surgeon of a large 
English steamship then lying in the harbor. 
Aided by a Sister of Mercy from the neighboring 
convent, Archie nursed his friend faithfully day 
after day, night after night, scarcely leaving his 
bedside for an hour till the doctors pronounced 
him out of danger. 

Meanwhile the captain of the Stormy Petrel 
had enough to do to bring the steamer into port, 
and could ill afford to have one of his scanty 
crew down with fever, and needing constant at- 
tendance. He did bring her in, however, in the 
course of the twelfth day after the storm; and a 
sorry spectacle she presented—one screw dis- 
abled, one mast gone, her galley roofless, her bul- 
warks carried away in two places, her crew hag- 
gard, exhansted, with beards of sixteen days’ 
growth, and features so begrimed that their own 
nearest friends would scarcely have known them. 

Once fairly anchored in neutral waters, Cap- 
tain Hay’s first act was to give the prize-crew 
their liberty. They went ashore for the most 
part quietly enough ; but Lieutenant Kissick re- 
fused to shake hands at parting, and the Mexi- 
can, whose repertoire of invective was apparently 
inexhaustible, left the ship calling down strings 
of the most frightful imprecations upon the head 
of every man on board. Having put them 
ashore, Captain Hay left them to shift for them- 
selves as they best could, till some United States 


;. vessel should touch at Horta, and pick them. up. 


Then, having taken in coal, water, and fresh 
provisions, Captain Hay assumed the responsi- 
bility of delivering the cargo; left Archie to take 
care of De Benham; and, satisfied that the su- 
percargo was by that time out of danger, weighed 
anchor, and put the good boat on her course for 
England. 

Thus it happened that when Archie and De 
Benham arrived in Liverpool this dreary Decem- 
ber afternoon, the Stormy Petrel had preceded 
them by nearly three weeks, and was at that mo- 
ment lying over on her beam ends, undergoing 
a thorough refitting in one of the Birkenhead 
dock-yards. 

About half-way to London De Benham woke 
and sat up. 

** And this is England again!” he said. ‘I 
can scarcely believe that only seven months ago 
I was hurrying down this very line to join the 
Stormy Petrel. It seems like two years,” 

‘You have lived two years in seven months, 
old fellow,” replied Archie. ‘‘That’s why I feel 
something the same way myself.” 

‘*T have lived ten years since that time on the 
Wye,” said De Benham. ‘‘ And that was—how 
long ago ?” 

‘* About seventeen months.” 

De Benham sighed wearily. 

SE suppose I am greatly changed since then, 
Archie?” he said, after a pause. 

** Well, yes; I suppose you are—rather,” re- 
plied his friend, somewhat reluctantly. 

*¢ For the worse, eh ?” 

**You’re—you’re become more a man of the 
world.” 

‘*'That is to say, I have become worldly.” 

Archie hesitated. 

‘*Every man, I suppose,” he said, at length, 
‘has a right to make money, if he can.” 

** Why, then; should it be more worldly in me 
to make money than it is in any other man of 
business—in Mr. Hardwicke, for instance ?” 


“*T have not said that it is so,” replied Archie. | 


“You imply it.” : 

**No, I don’t,” said Archie. ‘I am not ac- 
cusing you—you are accusing yourself. I have 
not even said you are worldly.” 

** Worldly !” echoed De Benham, impatiently. 
**Good heavens! if you only knew— _Itis not for 
my own sake. It is for my mother’s sake—for 
the sake of the dead—for the sake of the past!” 

**T wish you wouldn't excite yourself,” said 
Archie. ‘‘ You forget how weak you are.” 

But De Benham went on, getting more and 
more vehement with every word. 

‘*For money, simply as money, I do not care 
one straw,” he said. ‘‘Do you suppose I want 
to be rich that I may enjoy the common pleasures 
of wealth? That I may have horses to ride, serv- 
ants to wait upon me, rich dishes to eat, rare 
wines to drink? Is that what you think? I tell 
you, then, you mistake me utterly. I desire none 
of these things. I could be content to trudge on 
foot, and eat bread, and drink water, all the days 
of my life.” 

Archie looked at his. watch. 

‘Only one hour and forty minutes more,” he 
said, turning the conversation. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think you'd better lie down again?” 

‘*No, no. I do very well as I am.” 

‘Mrs. Debenham has no idea that you will be 
home before to-morrow, has she?” 

‘* Not the faintest. But do, for heaven’s sake, 
Archie, remember to call. us by our right name!” 

“*T beg your pardon,” said Archie, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘‘Mrs. De Benham, Ishould have said. 
But you only told me of it yesterday, you know ; 
and it’s so difficult to change all at once.” 

**T hope not,” replied De Benham ; and in all 
he said there cropped up the latent irritability of 
an invalid. ‘‘I hope not. It is a vile corrup- 
tion of a noble Norman name.” 

‘* Were the De Benhams ever noble?” asked 
Archie. 

“*Undoubtedly. The prefix alone is evidence 
of signorial rights.” 

‘It’s a fine thing, after all, to inherit-a good 
old name,” said Archie. ‘‘I can’t think why 
you ever put up with the corruption.” 

‘*Because I didn’t know that it was a corrup- 
tion till—till the summer before last.” 





“Then why didn’t you change back to it at 
once ?” 


; on the sort of poverty. A 
man may be in the army, and have nothing but 
his pay and his sword, and yet be no whit inferi- 
or to the first nobleman in the land. But he 
can not claim to be a gentleman, or the equal of 
gentlemen, if he plays the organ at a little City 
church for twenty-five a year, and gives 
music-lessons to the children of leather-dressers 
and meat-salesmen.” 

‘*T should have thought’ music was more gen- 
tlemanly than trade,” said Archie. 

‘In the abstract, regarded as one of the fine 
arts—yes. But in the concrete, as the means 
of eking out a shabby livelihood—no.” 

‘** And your dream of becoming a great com- 
poser—a second Meyerbeer or Mendelssohn—is 
that over forever ?” 

‘*Forever? Ah,no—I hope not. It depends 
—if ever I am rich enough—if ever I leave off 
this life of work and win my way to a life of 
leisure—” 

‘*Rich enough!” interrupted Archie. ‘‘ Why, 
T should have thought you were ‘rich enough’ 
already.” 


But again De Benham shook his head. 

‘*T am getting tired,” he said. ‘I must lie 
down again. How these carriages shake!” 

So he lay down; and Archie covered him 
again with rugs and wraps, and gave him some 
sherry from a flask. : 

‘* Perhaps you can sleep a bit more, old chap,” 
he said. 

To which De Benham replied that he would 
try; and so closed his eyes, and spoke no more 
till they reached London. : 

Arrived at, the Euston Square terminus, Archie 
saw after their luggage, called a cab, and went 
up with his friend to the door of his own home. 

‘You'll come in and see my mother,” said De 
Benham, waiting to be let in. 

‘*No, that I won't,” replied Archie. ‘‘She 
shall have you all to herself to-night; and I'll 
be off at once, before the door opens.” e 

In another minute the wanderer was in his 
mother’s arms, welcomed, wept over, adored. 

‘* But you have been very ill!” she said, when 
the first moment of meeting was over. ‘‘I see 
that you have been much more ill than you told 
me!’ 

“Darling Mutter, once the worst was over, 
where would have been the good of telling you ?” 

‘““The worst! Ah, what was the worst? 
Tell me all, my darling.” 

‘*Well—we didn’t .get back the ship, you 
know, without a struggle; and I got a slash just 
here, in my left side, from one of those confound- 
ed Yankees—” . 

** Wounded! oh, heavens !—and then?” 

‘*¢ And then I had a bout of brain-fever.” 

Lady De Benham uttered a cry, and took him 
in her arms again, and kissed his forehead, his 
eyes, his hair. Brain-fever! He—her boy— 
her own, one treasure had brain-fever, and she 
not there to watch and tend him! ‘She could 
scarcely believe it. It seemed too terrible to be 


true. 

*¢ And for what, she said, bitterly —‘‘ for whom 
have you suffered? In what cause have you 
risked your precious, precious life? For neither 
honor nor fame. For trade. Fora few wretched 
cotton-bales and a little ignoble gain. For the 
benefit of that man in the City, whose wages you 
condescend to accept. Oh, Temple! oh, my 
son!” 

*¢ Dearest mother,” replied De Benham, laugh- 
ingly, “be sure that for Mr. Hardwicke’s benefit 
alone I would not take the journey from Canon- 
bury to St. Paul’s. I am not so benevolent. 
What I have done, I have done for my own sake 
—and yours.” 

‘Not for mine!” she said, shuddering. ‘‘Oh 
no! Do not say that you were wounded and ill 
for my sake!” 

‘* Well, shall I say for the sake of what you 
call my ‘ignoble gains ?’” 

‘* You treat it lightly enough,” said Lady De 
Benham; ‘‘but what should I have done if—if 
I had lost you?” 

‘‘But you have not lost me, Mutterchen! 
You have not lost me, and—I HAVE MADE SIXTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS.” 





CHAPTER XLIX. 
A PASSAGE OF ARMS. 

De Benuam came back to find himself fam- 
ous. The story of the recapture had made its 
way long since into all the papers, and he and 
Captain Hay were the heroes of the tale. A 


spirited wood-cut of the Stormy Petrel, sketched ~ 


by an artist dispatched to Birkenhead for that 
special purpose, had already appeared in the J/. 
lustrated London News. Two wonderful fancy 
portraits, in which both captain and supercargo 
were represented in the costume of bold bucca- 
neers and the likeness of hair-dressers’ dummies 
graced the pages of a popular pictorial penny 
serial, and were to be seen in the windows of 
every petty news-vendor's shop and on every 
kitchen table in'the metropolis. <A grand, ro- 
mantic, sensational, nautical drama in six ta- 
bleaux, entitled the ‘‘Stars and Bars; or, the 
Blockade-runner of the Western Main, "was an- 
nounced for immediate representation at one 
of the transpontine theatres. Throughout the 


clubs, for one whole day, the story’ was in every 
man’s mouth. Down at the! docks, at Lloyd's, 
at Trinity House, in the Long Room at the Cus- 
tom-house, and the like, it -was still the prevail- 
ing topic of conversation. ‘The provincial papers 
fell upon it en masse, dished it’ up in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, and fed their readers upon it for a 
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week. In short, Captain Frank Hay, being a 
plain man with no relish for display and a hor- 
ror of speech-making, was so disturbed by the 
warmth of his reception, by the dinners he had 
to eat, the questions he had to answer, and the 
bows he had to make, that he fled from his own 
notoriety at the end of the first week, and took 
reiuge among his relations down in the wilds of 

Cornwall. 

- And now De Benham came, and of him the 
world was disposed to make even a greater hero 
than it had made of Captain Hay. He was 
young; he was gentlemanly ; he was good-look- 
ing. Above all, he had been wounded; arfd he 
was still suffering from the consequences of his 
wound. What more could a sensation-loving 
public desire, except to persecute its hero with 
dinners and speeches, testimonials and ad- 
dresses; to waylay him on staircases; pin him 
up in corners of drawing-rooms; pester him for 
biographical materials; for his autograph, his 
photograph, his monogram, and every thing that 
was his; and lionize him within an inch of his 
life? All this they would have done, if De Ben- 
ham could have been brought to submit to it; 
but he was, in his way, as intractable as Captain 
Hay. ‘To the compilers of penny-press biogra- 
phies he turned a deaf ear. ‘To the young ladies 
who wrote pretty imploring notes begging for his 
carte de visite, autograph, and so forth, he got 
Lady De Benham to indite civil refusals. ‘To 
the public companies, naval associations, ship- 
owners’, ship-brokers’, and other societies which 
desired to entertain him, his present condition 
of health supplied a sufficient and satisfactory ex- 
cuse. He was, in fact, too proud to accept all 
this miscellaneous hospitality, and too anxious 
for the preservation of his incognito not to try by 
every means in his power to divert public curios- 
ity from himself, his antecedents, and his family 
history. 

‘‘T have no mind,”he said, talking it over 
with his mother—“ I have no mind to appear be- 
fore these commercial bodies 
in the character of a meritori- 





ceremony followed by an immense reception in 
the evening; and the grand service of silver-gilt 
plate was to be used for the first; a supper was 
to. be furnished by Gunter for the second; the 
hall, staircases, and supper-room were to be lined 
with the choicest exotics; and the greatest of 
living violinists was to be engaged for the enter- 
tainment of the guests. 

** He takes you down, of course, Claudia,” said 
Mr. Hardwicke across the breakfast-table. It 
was the morning of the day of the dinner-party, 
and they were discussing the final arrangements. 

‘¢The man of lowest rank present!” said Miss 
Hardwicke. ‘‘ It seems preposterous.” 

‘¢ Not when the whole affair is held in his hon- 
or. Read an account of any dinner given to any 
public character—say, for instance, to a Times 
correspondent—and you will find that he takes 
precedence of all the nobility in the room.” 

“Well, granting that point—the place of hon- 
or belongs, I should imagine, in this case, to the 
captain, This young man is only the supercar- 


‘‘This young man originated the whole enter- 
prise, to begin with, and has put upward of four 
hundred thousand pounds in my pocket,” replied 
the merchant, warmly. ‘‘ And this young man 
not only conceived the daring scheme by means 
of which the ship was saved from confiscation, 
but fought, and was wounded, in the act of car- 
rying that scheme into execution. If ever one 
man deserved precedence more than another, 
young Debenham deserves it to-night.” 


“* As you please,” said Miss Hardwicke, in- 
differently. ‘‘ I shall be very glad when it is all 
over.” 


And so that knotty point was settled. 

The dinner-hour was fixed for half past eight ; 
and by a quarter past the carriages began set- 
ting down. At three minutes to the half hour 
De Benham drove up in a Hansom. 

‘The visitors were all assembled, and the gen- 
eral expectation had risen to its height, when, 





ous young man who has done 
his duty in that state of life 
to which it has pleased God 
to call him, and therefore 
deserves encouragement. I 
don’t choose to be shaken 
hands with, and praised, and 
patted on the back by them. 
‘They mean to be very compli- 
mentary, I have no doubt, and 
very condescending ; but such 
civilities need to be accepted 
in a grateful spirit—and my 
spirit would not be grate- 
fale 

Proud as she was, Lady 
De Benham could not quite 
partake in her son’s scorn of 
his own popularity. The in- 
cense that these people de- 
sired to burn before him, even 
though it was tainted with the 
things of trade, would have 
smelled sweet in her nostrils. 
Despite her better taste and 
her better judgment, she could 
not help feeling that it would 
have been pleasant to sit in 
the ladies’ gallery, and see him 
féted, and hear his health 
proposed, and listen to the 
speeches made in his honor. 
As for the deed that he had 
done, and the notoriety he had 
achieved thereby, these were 
circumstances that went far, 
in truth, toward reconciling 
her to the career he had 
chosen. Living in seclusion 
as she lived, reading no news- 
papers and hearing no gos- 
sip, she had begun by 
scarcely appreciating all the 
gallantry of the first, and by knowing nothing 
of the extent of the second. But now, finding 
that the world at large (and especially that nar- 
row, grasping, selfish, commercial world, which 
she had hitherto held in such contempt) was dis- 
posed to regard her idol as a hero, Lady De Ben- 
ham’s views underwent some modification. She 
ventured so far now as to admit that even in the 
course of trade, brave and honorable things might 
be achieved ; and (which was still more wonder- 
ful) be-not only achieved, but appreciated. She 
would have been far happier, of course, if the 
whole thing had happened in the Royal Navy in- 
stead of in the merchant service ; if, for instance, 
her boy had recaptured an English ship in the 
time of war. That would have been glory unal- 
loyed; but even ‘‘ glory obssered” was, for his 

- sake, worth the having. 

Stand aloof as they might, Lh. vever, there was 
one entertainment organized in tucir joint honor, 
from accepting which neither Temple De Ben- 
ham nor Captain Frank Hay found it possible to 
excuse themselves; and this was a dinner of cer- 
emony at Strathellan House. 

Now De Benham, it may be remembered, had 
once before been invited to dine at Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s table, and had declined the honor. ‘That 
was in the earlier days of their connection, when 
the young man returned from his journey to St. 
Petersburg; and Mr. Hardwicke then proposed 
that the party should consist of Archibald Blyth, 
Mr. Timothy Knott, and ‘‘ one or two City men.” 


But the aspect of affairs had greatly changed. 


since that time. Nothing was now to be spared 
that might do honor to the hero of the occasion— 
for though the captain of the Stormy Petrel came 
in for his equal share in these demonstrations, still 
Temple De Benham was in the eyes of most peo- 
ple, and above all in the eyes of Mr. Hardwicke, 
the hero par excellence of the events they met to 
celebrate. So there was now to be a dinner of 
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er of something unpleasant—lunacy, or bank- 
ruptcy, or sewers; and one or two others, cler- 
gymen, barristers, and the like. A large party 
—twenty-two in all—and the ‘‘aldermanic ele- 
ment,” as Miss Hardwicke called it, carefully 
excluded. 

Then dinner was announced, and the company 
went down. The table was gorgeous with plateau, 
and vases, and candélabre of costliest design ; the 
plates were silver gilt; the side-board was a sight 
to see. 

“*Gentlemanly-looking young fellow, egad!” 
said Lord Stockbridge to his next neighbor, as 
the soup went round. 

Next neighbor—banker; M.P.; railway di- 
rector; fabulously rich—looked up, nodded, and 
replied : 

“‘Ah! supercargo? Yes, very much s0, in- 
deed.” 

“*Was positively an organist, you know—al- 
most starving only two years ago, at some place 
in the City. And Hardwicke took him in hand ; 
picked him out of the gutter, by George !—liter- 
ally out of the gutter.” 

**Good gracious!” said the banker. 

** Ay, such is life! He has made his own 
fortune since then, and, they say, has pretty 
nearly doubled the fortune of our good friend 
at the foot of the table.” 

‘*Ah! never believe in those rapid fortunes 
myself,” said the banker. 

‘*T believe in this one,” replied Lord Stock- 
bridge, ‘‘ because all the facts go to prove it. 
You've read about that affair of the Stormy Pet- 
rel, of course ?” 

** Stormy Petrel? Oh, ah!—yes, to be sure. 
Very extraordinary. Good sherry, this.” 

**Capital; but Hardwicke’s wines are always 
good. By-the-way, that’s a famous tap of Amon- 
tillado at the club.” 

And then they talked of the cellar at the 
Erectheum, and of a certain wonderful filly in 
Prince T'chernikoff’s stables, and of a race that 








have tried to bring it in piracy on the high 
seas.” 

‘*T-am not at all sure, even now, that it was 
not piracy,” replied De Benham. 

**T don’t think you need be uneasy on that 
head,” observed a gentleman a little farther down 
the table. ‘‘ The blockade itself is only legal so 
far as it can be énforced; and, ceteris paribus, 
the recapture of your vessel would only have been 
piracy if it had failed. It is just one of those 
cases where might makes right.” 

“The question, at all events,” said De Ben- 
ham, ‘‘is one that I have no desire to consider 
too curiously.” 

**What became of the Yankees whom you 
out-maneuvred?” asked the author with the 
beard. ‘According to the Shooting Star, you 
made them walk the plank ; but I presume that’s 
a slight exaggeration.” 

‘* We left them to amuse themselves at Fayal 
till the next United States vessel should happen 
toputin. Itrust they are safe home by this time.” 

** Are you of opinion, Mr. Debenham,” asked 
the Bishop, ‘‘ that the war is likely to be renewed 
in the spring ?” 

**Tt will be renewed, my lord, and main- 
tained,” replied De Benham, ‘‘ while there is an 
ounce of lead in the South, or a dollar in the 
North.” 

“*Confounded bad look-out that for cne’s 
American securities,” said the banker. 

Lord Stockbridge laughed. 

‘*Egad!” said he, ‘‘there’s the advantage of 
being a poor devil like myself. The money- 
market may turn itself inside out, like a zoo- 
phyte, without causing me-a moment’s uneasi- 
ness.” 

Miss Hardwicke, sitting at the head of the ta- 
ble and speaking only a word now and then, 
heard most of the conversations that were going 
on. At these words of Lord Stockbridge’s, a 
faint something which was scarcely a smile 
flitted across her lips. Presently, the wine having 
traveled once round the table, 
she looked across at the Dow- 
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“LORD DE BENHAM, I HOPE YOU WILL DO ME THE HONOR TO SHAKE HANDS WITH ME.” 


last to arrive, and exactly punctual, the hero of 
the evening was announced. 

Mr. Hardwicke went to the drawing-room door 
to meet him. Captain Frank Hay had been there 
more than a quarter of an hour already; and, 
embarrassed by the introductions he had to go 
through as each person arrived, stood turning 
over the engravings in a port-folio, and scarcely 
opening his lips. Every one was disappointed 
in him; and every one, not unnaturally, con- 
cluded that the supercargo would prove equally 
gauche. When, however, De Benham made his 
appearance on the threshold, an audible murmur 
ran round the room. 

‘‘Mr. Debenham—my sister,” said the mer- 
chant, going through the ceremony of introduc- 
tion. . 

De Benham bowed profoundly ; ‘Miss Hard- 
wicke extended the tips of her fingers. 

‘¢T think we have met before,” she said, with 
some attempt at graciousness. 

De Benham bowed again. 

**T do not forget that I have had that honor,” 
he replied, smiling; but the smile had in it some- 
thing equivocal, and there was a touch of sarcasm 
in his voice. 

_ Then Mr. Hardwicke presented him to the rest 
of the guests, among whom were Lord Stock- 
bridge ; a dapper little colonial Bishop, with very 
neat legs ; an Honorable of tender years from the 
Waste-Paper Office, whose life was consumed in 
the effort to screw a glass into his right eye; a 
dilapidated dowager in diamonds, whose com- 
plexion was a miracle of art; one Sir Philip 
Mostyn and his wife, from some British consul- 
ate abroad; a certain Colonel Calderon, who 
wore the Star of India; two or three Members 
of Parliament, with their wives; a sergeant 
learned in the law; a popular author with a 
huge beard, who was openly sulky because he 
was not the lion of the evening; a Commission- 
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ager. Then followed a gen- 
eral stir; a gathering up of 
gloves and fans ; a simultane- 
ous rising of all the company. 
Mr. Hardwicke held open the 
door—the ladies rustled out in 
order of precedence—the gen- 
tlemen were left alone. 

Mr. Hardwicke then took 
his plate and glass, and moved 
to the head of the table; one 
or two of the others changed 
places; and all closed up near- 
er the host. 

Half a dozen separate con- 
versations were at once set 
going, and the wine began .to 
circulate more freely. The 
parliamentary men talked pol- 
itics; the Sergeant and Com- 
missioner discussed an intey- 
esting case that happened to 
be ‘‘on” just then in one of 
the law-courts; Lord Stock- 
bridge and the banker, still 
deep in sporting matters, 
brought out their memoran- 
dum-books and compared en- 
tries ; the Honorable from the 
Waste-Paper Office and a 
young barrister named Jopling 
talked across the table of the 
decline of the ballet; the au- 
thor listened to all, and drank 
his claret in gloomy silence; 
and the Bishop, who was in- 
telligently interested in the 
question, continued upon the 
subject of the American war. 

The prevailing opinion in 








was run the week before at Sartory ; and no more 
was said of De Benham or his adventures. 

Others, however, were discussing him freely 
round the table. The Dowager on Mr. Hard- 
wicke’s right, and Lady Mostyn on his left, plied 
their host with questions; and the lady who had 
been assigned to Captain Frank Hay—a pretty, 
bright-eyed, blood-thirsty little woman in a cloud 
of tulle and tarlatan—gave that worthy seaman 
no peace. 

‘* But is it really true, Sir,” she said, ‘‘ that he 
killed three Americans with his own hand ?” 

a ‘* It’s the biggest lie, ma’am, that was ever in- 
vented,” replied the captain, bluntly. 

“*Oh dear! you don’t say so?” she exclaimed. 
“Then didn’t he kill any body ?” 

‘* No, ma’am.” 

** And didn’t you kill any body ?” 

“* Certainly not, ma’am—God be thanked.” 

“Really, now? Well, I am so disappointed! 
But he was wounded, Sir, was he not? The 
newspapers all say he was wounded.” 

‘*Yes, ma’am. He got a stab in the side, 
which laid him on his beam ends for a fortnight, 
raving with delirium.” 

‘**Raving with delirium!” echoed the lady in 
tulle, with infinite relish. ‘‘ Dear me, how very 
dreadful !” 

And then she indulged in a long stare at De 
Benham through her eye-glass. 

Meanwhile, the Bishop, and those immediate- 
ly about the upper end of the table, were making 
him talk, sorely against his inclination, about the 
recapture of the Stormy Petrel. 

‘*T have nothing to add,” he said, ‘‘to the 
newspaper narratives. I know less about it, in- 
deed, than any man on board; for I was ill and 
in bed the last few days of the voyage.” 

‘* Your position would not have been particu- 
larly pleasant, if the attempt had failed,” said 
the Commissioner. ‘‘ The American courts would 





England at this time (es- 

pecially among the upper 

classes, whose sympathies, for 
the most part, inclined toward the cause of 
the South) was that, howéver bloody and pro- 
tracted the struggle might be, the Confed- 
erates must eventually succeed in establishing 
their independence. It was an opinion that De 
Benham had found. himself so often driven to 
dissent from, that he had endeavored of late to 
avoid the topic. To-night, however, such avoid- 
ance was not possible; for it proved to be, above 
all others, the one subject upon which those 
around him desired to hear him speak. 

“*T am credibly informed,” said Colonel Cal- 
deron, ‘‘ that less than one-third of the men in 
the Federal regiments are genuine Northerners ; 
and that their ranks, being recruited from the 
back slums of Boston and New York, are chiefly 
made up of English, Irish, and German emigrants. 
If this be so, must not the chances of victory nec- 
essarily lie with those men who fight on their own 
soil for their own liberties, and the liberties of 
their wives and children ?” 

De Benham shook his head. 

“The strength of the North lies in that very 
fact, that they can recruit their ranks unlimited- 
ly,” he said. ‘‘ The population of the South, on 
the other hand, consists: of only masters and 
slaves. There exists no middle class whatso- 
ever. Hence it follows that in a Confederate 
regiment every soldier is a gentleman. I have 
myself seen a Charleston regiment, one thousand 
strong, recruited entirely from among the landed 
gentry and the learned professions. Granted that 
the enemy has money, perseverance, and an im- 
mense lower class to fall back upon, the ultimate 
fate of a country so defended is inevitable. Let 
them fight as bravely as they will, these gentle- 
men-soldiers must be outnumbered at last. ‘They 
fall, and fall, and by-and-by there are none to 
succeed them.” 

**So that, in fact, it is resolved into a mere 
question of time,” observed the Bishop. 
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ce 

Here Lord Stockbridge put up his¢iiethioran- 
dum-book, and joined in the conversation. . 

** According to my creed,” he said, ‘‘ one gen- 
tleman is equal to a score of mercenaries.” 

‘* But not to five hundred. | Besides, you can 
not call the Federal soldiers mercenaries. . They 
are naturalized emigrants.” 

Some question then arose as to the original 
peopling of the States, and De Benham pointed 
out how, in Mobile and Charleston, he had come 
upon families perpetuating to this day (in some 
instances, without even a variation in the spell- 
ing) the old Royalist and Huguenot names of 
the first settlers—Lowndes, Rutledge, Hampton, 
Laurens, Prioleau, and the like. 

‘*T observe, by-the-way,” said Mr. Hardwicke, 
‘that you have spelled your own name different- 
ly of late, Mr. Debenham.” 

“T divide it,” said De Benham; ‘‘but I do 
not alter a letter.” 

**It is an alteration that gives the name a 
Norman air,” said Mr. Hardwicke. 

‘**'The name is Norman,” replied De Benham. 
**T have only restored it.” 

Lord Stockbridge looked up, with his hand on 
the claret-jug. 

**Are you going to change your name, Mr 
Debenham?” he asked. ‘‘So many people change 
their names now—there seem to be quite a fash- 
ior. in it.” 

De Benham hesitated. He was annoyed by 
the turn the conversation had taken, and would 
gladly have diverted it into some other channel. 
Meanwhile Mr. Hardwicke replied for him. 

‘*Mr. Debenham was just explaining to me 
that he has not altered, but only restored his 
name,” he said, **He now writes it—"e Ben- 
ham.” "ae 

Lord Stockbridge repeated the name. 

“De Benham!” he said. ‘*'There was but 
one family of De Benhams, and they are extinct.” 

It was not a civil speech, and it was not spoken 
civilly. De Benham looked down, displeased and 
silent. Mr. Hardwicke smiled uncomfortably. 

** Apparently not, my lord,” he said, ‘since 
we here find the name surviving.” 

‘** But it is impossible that it should survive,” 
said Lord Stockbridge, persistently. ‘‘I knew 
the last Lord De Benham—knew him well; and 
he was the last of his name and race. Look in 
Banks's ‘Extinct and Dormant Peerage,’ and 
there you'll find it.” 

There was silence now round the table. 
one was listening. 
thing. 

Mr. Hardwicke murmured something about 
the possibility of a ‘‘ mistake,” and proposed 
that they shduld change the subject. 

Lord Stockbridge laughed—a short, disagreea- 
ble langh—and shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Egad! there is some mistake,” he said; 
**but not on my part. IT knew De Benham of 


Every 
De Benham still said no- 
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Benhampton as well as I:know you, Hardwicke ; 
and better. And a precious'scamp he was—ran 
through every thing before he was of age, and 
died like a dog, somewhere abroad.” 

‘ De Benham rose in his place, pale to the-very 
ips. 

**T must request Lord Stockbridge to retract 
those statements,” he said, in a voice that vibra- 
ted with suppressed anger. ‘‘ He is speaking of 
my father.” 

The insolent smile vanished from Lord Stock- 
bridge’s face, and‘ he'set down his glass untasted. 
De Benham, looking at him fixedly, went on: 

‘*My father was a man of honor. He paid 
his debts with his last acres. He died at a little 
inn near Capel Carig in North Wales; .and he 
was buried in the vaults of Benhampton Church, 
among his own people.” 

Lord Stockbridge became purple with embar- 
rassment, 

‘*Is this possible?” he stammered. 

‘**T’have simply stated facts,” said De Ben- 
1am. 

‘**Gad, now, I never was so taken by surprise 
in my life—never, by Jove! De Benham mar- 
ried—name and title surviving—I can hardly 
believe it!” | 

He paused, and. while he paused there was 
dead silence. .De Benham,’ still looking him 
in the face, remained standing. 

Then Lord Stockbridge, knowing that some- 
thing more was expected from him, resumed his 
self-possession, left his ‘seat, and went round to 
the other side of the table. ‘< 

‘Young gentleman,” he said, ‘‘if you are the 
son of De Benham of Benhampton, I beg your 
pardon. I did not mean to,imply that your fa- 
ther spent his fortune dishonofakly ;—if I seemed 
to say so, I am sorry for it. T was a spendthrift 
myself in those days, and I’m afraid time hasn’t 
improved me. But your father was a good fel-~ 
low—an open-hearted, open-handed fellow—and 
I’m glad to make the acquaintance of his son. 
Lord De Benham, I hope you will do me the 
honor to shake hands with me ?” 

So De Benham bowed, and shook hands with 

him, and they resumed their seats. 
Great is the art of making an apology grace- 
fully. This little speech was spoken’ so easily, 
so frankly, that Lord Stockbridge made capital 
of the transaction in the laying up of golden 
opinions, 

** Stockbridge ?” said the Commissioner, hear- 
ing him doubtfully spoken of a day or two after. 
“Oh dear! no. A most gentlemanly, candid 
person; undoubtedly a man of honor. Don’t 
believe a word of it!” 

And of those who were sitting round Mr. 
Hardwicke’s table that evening at Strathellan 
House, there was not one, thenceforth, who would 
not have been ready at any moment to indorse 
that Commissioner's opinion. 
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Madame Grisi. 
HIS. great singer, 
. who was for many 


mentof the opera stage, 
died recently at Berlin. 
. She was born at Milan, 
in 1812, and appeared 
there at an early age as 
a concert singer, her 
first stage success hav- 
ing been: made by her 
performance (in 1828) 
of a subordinate part. in 
the ** Zelmira” of .Ros- 
sim, which led to her 
engagement for the fol- 
lowing season in a more 
important _capacity.— 
The production of Bel- 
lim’s ‘* Norma” at La 
Scala, in 1832, brought 
Madame Grisi into still 
greater prominence in 
the secondary (but still 
important) character of 
Adalgisa;. and from 
this time her progress 
was rapid and continu- 
ous. In 1834 Madame 
Grisi went to London, 
and made her first ap- 
pearance at the King's 
‘Theatre as Ninetta, in 
‘La Gazza Ladra,” 
with marked success, 
Lord Mount -Edge- 
cumbe speaks of her in 
his ‘*‘ Musical Reminis- 
cences’’ as being almost 
a greater favorite than 
even Pasta or Malibran. 
During nearly the whole 
of her career, up to with- 
in the last few years, 
both in London and in 
Paris, Madame Grisi 
retained the public fa- 
vor, having been for 
many seasons at both 
places a prominent 
member of perhaps the 
finest. vocal quartette 
ever associated in stage 
performance — herself, 
Rubini, Tamburini, and 
Lablache. It was for 
these great singers that 
Bellini produced his 


Paris, in 1835, the 
work having been given 
with the same cast in 
the same year in Lon- 
don, on the occasion of 
Madame Grisi’s benefit 
+-the season being still remembered as one of the 
most brilliant on record. In 1848 Donizetti's 
‘*Don Pasquale” ‘was brought out at Paris, hav- 


years the chief orna-- 





opera “I Puritani” at. 


ing been composed for three of the great art- 
ists just named, with the substitution of Signor 
Mario for Signor Rubini. Madame Grisi also ap- 

red as Norina in this opera on its production 
at Her Majesty's Theatre in the same year. In 
this and other comic operas, as in parts of mixed 
character, her success was great; but, with all 
her versatility, her highest powers were unques- 
tionably exhibited in heroic and tragic opera. 
Donna Anna, Lucrezia Borgia, and Norma must 
be considered as among her best impersonations 
of this class, the last having been, perhaps, the 
fipest of all. Her success in this was, doubtless, 
largely owing to her early association with Pasta 
in Bellini's opera, and her emulation of that 
grand artist’s representation of the Druid priest- 
ess. In 1846 Grisi became a member of the com- 
pany of the Royal Italian Opera, and continued 
to perform there until 1861, since when she made 
but a few exceptional appearances, and ceased to 
be heard in public during the last two years. Al- 
though it can not be disguised that the later per- 
formances of Madame Grisi were not compara- 
able with those of her best days, it must be re- 
membered that for at least five-and-twenty years 
she successfully maintained the highest position 
as a great dramatic singer, even during the sea- 
sons of 1847 and 1848, when Jenny Lind was the 
attraction at the rival Haymarket Opera. As 
observed some years since by a veteran London 
critic: ‘‘ A quarter of a century is a fair length 
of reign for any queen—a brilliant one for an 
opera queen of these modern times, when ‘ wear 
and tear’ are so infinitely greater than they used 
to be. The supremacy of Madame Grisi has 
been secured and prolonged by a combination of 
qualities rare at any period.” 

We may add that Madame Grisi was twice 
married—the second time to Signor Mario—and 
has left three children. ‘The funeral of the great 
singer took place at Paris, in the cemetery of 
Pére-la-Chaise, where also lies Rossini, with 
whose music she was especially associated 





PROMENADE TOILETTE. 


RESS of black cashmere, edged with an 

India cashmere border. ‘Tunic bunched up 
behind. High corsage, with India cashmere 
fichu. Close sleeves, with Middle Age over- 
sleeves, all bordered like the dress. Marie 
Stuart frill on the neck and wrists. Tyrolean 
hat, with bird-of-paradise feather. 
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PARIS FASHIONS.. 
[From our Own CogrEsPonveEnt. ] 


HERE are certain occasions which always 
attract the attention of Paris, and about 
which ladies are the more curious inasmuch as 
but very few can gain admission. More than 
twenty thousand applications were made for tick- 
ets to the opening of the Chambers, while scarce- 
ly five hundred could be granted outside the la- 
dies who were entitled to them through their 
position in the official world. 

The session was a brilliant success, It took 
place in a splendid saloon with a gallery styled 
the Chambre des ts. The ladies, seated in 
the upper galleries, formed a brilliantly kaleido- 
scopic shifting frame to the assembly. The 
end of the hall, which was magnificently dec- 
orated, was occupied by an immense platform 
on which was placed the throne—a large golden 
easy-chair, where the Emperor was seated. He 
wore the uniform of a Général de Division, as 
did also Prince Napoleon, who was seated at his 
left. The Prince Impenal was at his nght, 
dressed in black velvet with red stockings, and 
the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor across 
his breast, like his father. 

The Emperor had wholly recovered from his 
illness, and looked perfectly well. He read his 
speech in a firm but less sonorous voice than 
usual. It may be said that his voice alone h 
grown aged during the past year. s 

The Empress’s absence had induced the prin- 
cesses to be economucal in their toilettes. .They 
both wore dresses in which they had appeared 
before. Princess Mathide was in iris satin, 
trimmed with white lace, with a long train 
adorned with a magnificent flounce of point de 
Bruges, the only thing really princely about her 
dress, Princess Clothilde was simply attired in 
light green satin, trimmed with white lace, and 
a white bonnet. 

All eyes were fixed on Princess Metternich, 
who had the papal nuncio at her side, between 
her and her husband. Prince Richard was still 
pale, though quite recovered from the wound he 
received a few weeks since in his duel with the 
Count De Beaumont. Princess Mettermch wore 
a dress of groseille satin, with short tunic and 
very bouffant panier, and magnificent white lace 
fraise and cravat. During the session she threw 
off the short black velvet paletot, trimmed with 
sable, which she wore on entering the hall. 

Among the most elegantly dressed persons 
present very few wore round hats. The great 
majority had bonnets with diadems of light vel- 
vet trimmed with long feathers set on the front, 
and thrown back 86 as to fall low on the chignon. 
The great novelty-was the pink or blue bonnet of 
crépe de Chine, composed of a scarf bouillonnée 
above a diadem of black velvet, and crowned 
with a bunch of short feathers. This scarf has 
a deep silk fringe, and is crossed on the waist 
like a shawl. The bonnet is very elegant; and 
the scarf can be fastened in front with a jewel, 
as was done by many ladies at the opening of the 
session. A great number of India’ cashmeres 
were likewise seen, 

A new piece by Emile Augier was: lately pro- 
duced at the Comédie Frangaise, entitled Léons 
et Renards, and designed as an attack on the 
Jesuits. It did not meet with the success to 
which the author is accustomed. After two rep- 
resentations it became involved in awkward com- 
plications, and all its wit did not save it. Ma- 
demoiselle Favart, who played therein the part 
of a noble and wealthy heiress, appeared in mar- 
velous toilettes designed by Worth. 

One of these most worthy of note was a dress 
of clur de dune faille (pale green, with a silvery 
sheen) with an immense train looped at the side 
so as to show an under-skirt of green and whnte 
stnped sik. ‘This dress was edged with white 
twisted fringe, headed with exquisite silk passe- 
menterie as fine as lace. ‘The corsage, with a 
basque behind, outlined the waist somewhat 
long, and was cut square in front. A Valen- 
ciennes fraise edged with guipure striped with 
Valenciennes compieted the toilette. The Louis 
XVL. slippers were of green faille like the dress. 

Among the spectators of the first representa- 
tion of the play, we noticed a lady in an elegant 
toilette of white gros grain tummed the whole 
length with black papillon bows. On the low 
corsage was set a fichu of white guipure em- 
broidered with fine pearls. ‘The bertha was like- 
wise trimmed with pearls. On the side was set 
‘a black gros grain bow. A similar bow was ar- 
ranged in the chatelaine braids. 

The tendency of the fashion is more and more 
toward the Louis XVI. style, especially for full 
dress. The most fashionable stuffs simulate the 
ancient brocades and damasks of the time of 
Marie Antoinette, All are familiar with the 
portrait of this charming queen, pe‘nted by 
Madame Lebrun; and by followimg this por- 
trait one may be sure of being in the latest 
fashion. 

I will describe a Marie Antomette costume 
executed by Worth. Dress of pink brocade 
with long train, opening over a tablier of sal- 
mon falle. On the bottom of the tabler are 
two flounces of white lace. Corsage with basque 
behind, rounding in front, and opening over a 
simulated vest of salmon faille. This corsage is 
of brocade, like the dress, and has within it a 
fichu of white tulle, edged with lace. The to1- 
lette is designed for > full dress dinner or the 
opera. 

Dresses are worn less decolletée than former- 
ly, owing to the prevalence of the Louis XVI. 
style, which requires them to be only rounded 
or heart-shaped. Feathers are the principal 
voiffure. 

A great dinner was given day before yester- 
day by the Prince De la Tour d'Auvergne, at 
which the highest personages of the diplomatic 
corps and the Emperor's household were pres- 
ent. The Princes house is cited as a model 





of aristocratic elegance. ‘The dinner was in 
the most magnificent style. The bills of fare 
were printed on vellum, ornamented with the 
Prince’s cipher, with the name of each guest 
written thereon. As it may interest the read- 
ers of the Bazar to know the measure of of- 
ficial and diplomatic gastronomy, I subjoin the 
list of viands, which I believe has not yet been 
published ; 


Poraces. —Consommé aux profiterolles. Bisque 
d’écrevisses. . 

Hoxs-p’auvre.—Petites croustades 4 I'Impériale. 

Revevés.—Turbots , sauces Fiamandes et Genevoi- 
ses. Filets de beufa ta Maintenon. 

Enrrees.—Filets de volailles aux pointes d’asper- 
ges. Cotelettes de foies gras 4 la Cavour. Salade 
de homard a la gelée; sauce verte. 

Punch Romain. 

Rors.—Dindonneaux truffés; sauce Périgueux. Fai- 
sans truffés ; flanques de cailles. 

Salades. ° 

Entremets.—Cardons a la moelle, Petits pois 4 la 
Francaise. Mazarines au cédrat. Macédoine de 
fruits au Champagne. Timbales de gaufres garnies 
d'une plombiére aux avelines. 

Glaces, fruits, etc., etc. 

ELAINE DE Marsy, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. E. F.—Read answer to ‘‘Fanny Lee,” in Bazar 
No. 1, Vol, 11I. Trim muslin petticoats with fluted 
ruffies or with perpendicular tucks. Very small hoops 
are worn with evening dresses. 

An Earcy Supsortser.—Round hats are more worn 
than ever for the promenade; but ladies who are no 
longer young stili prefer bonnets for church and cer- 
emonious occasions. You can wear either black or 
fancy-colored strings with a black velvet bonnet. Use 
narrow gros grain ribbon, and tie under the chin, or 
eise bias veivet, edged with biack tace heid together 
by a bow below the chin or just beneath the ieft ear. 
Finger-bowls are brought io the table with the dessert. 

Pocanontas,—Most furriers wi)i take furs that have 
been used in part pay for new ones. 

M. A, R.—Read answer to ‘‘ Florida,” in Bazar No. 
1, Voi, I1f, A biack velveteen sailor jacket, edged 
with a very narrow pleated frili of gros grain cut 
bias and used double, is a stylish garment. A thick 
cord of satin or of gros grain is also used for trim- 
ming.—The population of New York city is about a 
million. 

M. 8. 8.—The Egyptian browns and the Russian 
greep sampie you send are b ing to blond 
Smaii coiffures of point lace cost from $30 upward. 

M E. W.—Your brown plaid silk will make a pretty 
house dress for the winter, or, if made short, wiil an- 
swer for ihe street by wearing a biack over-skirt or 
cioak. Gore the front and side widths, and leave two 
plain ones behind. Piain waist with revers and coat- 
sieeves. Trim with bias brown velvet.—Veivet beaver 
is a yard and a hait wide, and from $8 to $12 a yard.— 
A ong sailor jacket would suit you. 

Jzem.—Cameo jeweiry is very much worn at present, 
but most especiaily by elderiy ladies, 

Mas. H. L. R.—Your suggestions about your toilette 
are very good. ; 

Minnesaua.—Knowing nothing about your cigar- 
case, we can not tel: you how to put it together. You 
can use a pasteboard bottom. 

A Reaver.—Read answer to “Florida,” in Bazar 
No, 1, Vol. Ill. As you are in light mourning you 
can wear jet and ostrich feathers 

Mitum.—Put skirt braid on as a-binding, or else 
sew it between the facing and dress materiai.—Kult 
pleats are flat pleats ali turned one way. 

Waturs.—Make your blue merino with two skirts 
and a short basque wadded and trimmed with a 
black velvet coilar and cuffs. A band of flat pleats 
is on tho lower skirt headed by a bias velvet band. 
The upper skirt and basque have mereiy a veivet 
band.—Make scarf by pattern in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
11.—A pattern for wrap. for a middle-aged iady is 
given in Bazar No. 45, Vol. I. 

A Year's Sussoriwer. — Y our piaid sample will make 
a gay and pretty street. suit for a girl of sixteen. - Two 
skirts and a sailor jacket trimmed with pleated bias 
ruffes bound with biack. / 

Cuiariwe..—A gracefui train to be belted on over a 
ehort skirt has a full back width of three-quarter 
goods, and two gored side widths. The greatest 
iength behind is a yard and a half. The side widths 
siope shorter, and roand toward the beit. Trim with 
a rufiie or to match the under-skirt. 

L. A. H.—You did not mention the color of your 
Japanese siik. if it is gray, trim with bands of ma- 
roon or dark blue velvet.—Bazar No. 45, Vol. IL., tetis 
all about cloaks, and gives patterns.—Make a black 
silk suit with a tunic and a wadded basque. Trim 
with pleatings and veivet. 

Bretia.—Cravat bows with fancy ends are still worn. 
Biack ribbon, braided and fringed with gilt, is much 
used for this purpose. 

M. C. P.—Your design for a traveling suit is good. 
Your hat must be drab felt or veivet, of a deeper 
shade than your dress. Head the flounces of your 
dress with velvet bands, and make velvet revers, 
cuffs, and beit, and the suit will not look ‘‘cold.” 
Your bridemaid should be similarly dressed, and the 
suits will be appropriate for an afternoon marriage in 
charch. Make yoar blue poplin short, and it wiil an- 
swer for both house and street. A double-breasted 
cloth jacket, plainiy trimmed with gros grain, will 
cost about $25, and is preferab’e to one of velveteen. 
Read answer to“'M. A R.,* above. Your purple em- 
press cloth or your wrapper would be equaity suitabie 
for breakfast. Bows are worn outside of wraps. A 
dark rich Roman bow would suit your gray dress. 

H. H.—If parents are guests, and are evidentiy the 
oldest, they shouid have the precedence, and be thus 
seated at the dinner-table: The father on the right 
ot the hostess, and the mother on the right of the 
host. if there are others, among those invited, of the 
same or earlier generation, the parents of the enter- 
tainers are expected to yieid the places of honor to 
them. The guests should be helped in the order of 
precedence, with a preference always in favor of the 
ladies. 

H. C. F.—There are in New York such hotels as you 
inquire about. It is not proper for us to show a pref- 
erence by specifying any of them. As for the Club 
House you allude to, we can say nothing. 

F. W.—We know of no compendium of the kind 
you ask for, You must seek the variety of letters 
you want in various works. There has been already 
given in the Bazar a great number of different kinds 
of ietters, among which you will probably find those 
you require. 

Franoes G.--Real lace curtains of medium quality, 
made with two strips divided iu the centre, cost from 








$25 to $40 a window. Silk-repped lambrequins are 
from $45 to $50 each window. These are expensive 
because the plain material requires to be fully draped 
and trimmed with gimp, fringes, and tassels, Damask 
or striped goods may be made up much more plainly. 

InquizEz.—What would remove the “dark spots 
from the goid of artificial teeth” might injure the 
teeth. You had better, therefore, refer to the skillful 
touch of your dentist. ; 

Mavup MuLier.—We supply.no periodicals but our 
own. We can not answer your other queries. 

A Lover or Saut.—Your question is too. general. 
Salt adds to the palatabieness of some cakes and pud- 
dings, and spoils others. 

Mars. D. W. C. U.—The pattern of an Infant's Cloak 
with Hood is in Bazar No. 24, Vol. I. 

No Name.—Of your black spangled tarlatan make 
a square half-low corsage, antique sieeves, and long 
draped tunic to be worn over a black silk trained 
dress. Trim with pleated frills of the same held by 
gilt cord, or use black Spanish lace. Roman gold 
jewelry. A gilt and biack aigrette in your hair. 
Pale buff kid gloves. 

Sur.—The true navy blue barely escapes being 
black. Your sample is not dark enough. Drap 
d’été or the Biarritz cloth will be handsome for your 
church suit. See New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
1, Vol. IIL, for veiveteen suits. A black velvet hat 
with high crown and black feather will answer with 
any dress and for almost any occasion. Remove the 
cape from your basquine, and drape the skirt, or else 
cut it into a short basque. Of the remaining eight 
yards make a short skirt trimmed with a veivet band 
headed by a pinked siik ruche, or else make a plain 
demi-trained skirt for the house. If the over-skirt of 
your garnet siik is very bouffant and prettily trimmed 
it is probably long enough. 

J. E. W.—There is unusual variety this winter in 
gentlemen's full dress costume. The swallow-tail 
black coat continues in vogue, and the suit you men- 
tioned—viz., biack frock-coat, black vest, and peari- 
colored pantaioons—is aiso worn. At the same time 
an effort is being made to introduce biue coats with 
brass buttons. : 

E:ra W.—As you are going on a tour after your 
marriage in church, and do not propose to give a re- 
ception when you return, wouid it not be best in your 
case to receive congratulations at the altar? It is not 
customary, nor does it seem exactly fitting: bat wouid 
it not be very awkward to go into the vestry-room and 
have your friends follow you there? 

Our Foey.—Invited guests at an evening wedding 
in church wear fali evening toilettes without bonnets. 
Ladies leave their opera cloaks in the vestibuie or wear 
them up the aisie, and then give them to their escorts. 
Married ladies and those no longer young wear ligbt 
bonnets and lace manties sometimes on such occa- 
sions. 

Horz.—A siiver fruit spoon is useful for berries, 
peaches, or any smaut fruit, or for preserves.—Short 
dresses are worn at dancing parties. 

Littie Doreit.—Make a casaque and short skirt of 
your biack gros grain. Put a broad band or veivet 
around the skirt two inches from the edge; also a 
ve.vet revers on the waist, skirt, and siceves of the ca- 
sague. Finish the edges with a tiny frili of gros grain. 
Back Nambets of the Bazar will furnish you descrip- 
tions of different draped tunics, trains, and casaques. 
We can not repeat them. You can not make a skirt 
with a piain front width out of a Gabrieile buttoned 
down the front. Put cows of pink siik down the front 
seam of your white alpaca, and outiine a tunic sweeping 
away from the beit on the skirt. Make a sash of pink 
silk, or an upper skirt, ana put ruches in heart shape 
on the corsage. Three and a quarter yards are wide 
enough for a short skirt that is faliy trimmed.—Flesh- 
color and pale tinted gloves are more worn for even- 
ing than.are the chaik-wnite gloves, and are far more 
becoming : besides, they do not show soil so easily. — 
Your white kid slippors wilt suit almost any dress. 
See-Bazar No. 62 for fans. 

Gerrtrvupe Hamitton.—Your story was found una- 
vaiiabie, and is held subject to your order. And we 
would say here, once for ali, that no questions per- 
taining to MSS, will be answ-red henceforth in this 
column. Contributors must send their addresses to 
Harper & Brothers, and reccive their answers by mail. 

Mrs. H. L.‘8.—Coilars are worn outside of wrappers, 
and should conceal the neck band of the outer gar- 
ment. Pattern No. 19, in Bazar No. 37, Vol. IL, is a 
good mode! for a linen collar; or you can use patterns 
Nos. § and 9 in Bazar No. 50, Voi. II. The fraises il- 
lustrated in the last-named paper are excellent styles, 
both for house and street. Your other queries are an- 
swered 1n Bazar No. 2, Vol. il. We can not give you 
the exact price of the thread. 

A Moruer.—A pattern cf Child's Night Dress, with 
drawers and waist in one, was given in Bazar No. 2, 
Vout. ill, The pattern for boys’ suits in the same pa- 
per will be of more service to you than any descrip- 
tion we could give. The vest suit is in great favor 
this season. 

Eva. —A gentieman’s watch-chain of hair, hand- 
someiy mounted with gilt, will cost from $9 to $15, 
and a ring from $3 to $5. 

An Op Frienp.—To make over your brown silk 
for an evening dress, iet the skirt be plain and slight- 
ly trained. If the waist is high-necked cut it open 
jow, in the shape of a V in front, and put a double 
frili of black lace to stand up around the neck and iie 
down on the waist. Pleatings of white tulie shonid 
be placed inside of the standing frill. Cut off the 
coat-sleeves at the elbow, and put a slightly gath- 
ered fait of lace around them, with tuile pieatings in- 
side. Bows of ve'vet are on the sleeves, in front of 
the corsage, and on the beit. If you have a biack 
lace mantie drape it like a tunic, and it will make 
the dress styiish, and hide any soil that may be upon 
it. Velvet beaver is about $10 a yard. See Bazar No. 
45, Vol. IL, for designs for cloaks. The pattern of 
Figures {8 and 19 in that paper is one of the most 
sty‘ish winter cioaks, and is by no means confined 
to elderiy ladies. “You will do well to use it. if you 
make your cloak of black velvet beaver, or of any 
of the dark colors that are almost invisible, you can 
wear it with any dress. Plaid cloaks and iong shawls 
are worn for traveling. A black Astrakhan sacque will 
best meet ali your requirements. A very good one can 
be bought for $50. 





Moore’s Rurat New-Yorker for Dec. 25 
contains a splendid full-page engraving of the 
Pr1zE Fow1s at the recent State Poultry Show 
—the best Poultry picture ever given in an Amer- 
ican newspaper. Also, a magnificent Curist- 
Mas Picture, and other fine illustrations.’ For 
sale by all newsdealers; price 8 cents. See ad- 
vertisement of the Rurat in this paper. —[Com. ] 








Tue Most Recuercué Noverty 1N Prr- 
FuMERY.— The Extract of Stephanotis, the 
Flower of Purity, will be appreciated by all per- 
sons of refined and exquisite tastes. This choice 
English extract, one of the finest of Letcu- 
ForD’s Floro-Heraldic Perfumes, and just in- 
troduced into the American market, is for sale 
by the Agents, Sarcent, Joycr, & Hotton, 
34 Vesey Street, New York.—{ Com, 





For Corps, Covens, icy fly Re ali affections 
ofthe Lunas, take Axzr'’s Carrry Peororat.—[Com.] 








Copying Wem By the means of the newly-in- 
veuted vy Wheel patierns may be transferred 
upp ment with the greatest ease. This 
ee] is equally useful for cutting | eg ofall sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


—————EEEee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LARGEST—BEST—CHEAPEST. 
MOORE'S RURAL NEW-YORKER, 


THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY. 


Moore's RURAL excels in Contents, Size, Style, 
ItiustRations, &c. Sixteen Double-Quarto Pages, of 
Five Columns each. Ably Edited, Beautifully Nius- 
trated, Neatly Printed, and Adapted to both Town 
and Country. The RURAL is profusely and spien- 
didly Illustrated—the volume just closed containing 
Over Eight Hundred Engravings ! 

THE RURAL FOR 1870 
will be the Largest, Best, and Cheapest. InLustraTep 
JoURNAL OF ITS CLass in the World! Only $3 a Year; 
$250 in Clubs. Ail who form Clubs wiil get 

“GOOD PAY FOR DOING GOOD!” 

A choice of Over One Hundred Valuable Premiums! 
Specimens, Premium Lists, Posters, &., sent free. 


D. D. T MOORE, 41 Park Row, New York. 


A LITTLE SICKER 


to make well, is false logic. = it, and try WOL- 
COTT’S PAIN PAINT, of 181 Chatham Square, N.Y. 
Sold at ali Drug stores. 


ET JEWELRY. — Just received from 
London and Paris the most os oe sama designs 
of Jet Jewelry, consisting of the full sets— 
PRINCESS OF WALES, EUGENIE, 
&., &.  &. 
Also, Bracelets and Necklaces to match. The above 
are well worthy the attention of the ladies. Orders by 
mail pacers, attended to. 
E. MYERS, Manager, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 
ee ENEW! RENEW !”—Harper's Weekly, 
Bazar, or Magazine, each $4, and the ProrortaL 


PuHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL ($3), sent a year for $6. 4 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 











PATTI, 











KF Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of price. 





OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Aszort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth: his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Beautifully Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. Elegantly printed on 
toned paper. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 00; 
Gilt Edges, $3 50. ; 

FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 820 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 

DU CHAILLU’S THREE JUVENILE WORKS. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 

ST IN THE JUNGLE. 
Witp Lirk unper THe Equator. 
Stories of THE GoRILLa Country. 

THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwie, Author of The 
Sea and its ne Wonders,” ‘‘The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $3 75. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- ° 


ural History and Adventure. By James GREEN- 
woop, Author of ‘‘The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. ith 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 
ee: or, rons, by 45 Fes erp s the 
sto: ography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 
of the 1 Last War tor ‘Amerioan Independence. B 
Benson J, Lossina, Author of “ The Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution.” With 882 Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly 
from Original Sketches by the Author. Complete 
in One Volume, 1084 age Large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, a4 ; Full Roan, $9 00; Half 
Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, classed according to 
their Principle of Construction. 5 J. G. Woop, 

.A., F.L.S., Author of “Illustrated Natural His- 
tory.” With about 140 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson, from Original Designs made 
by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under the Author's 
superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled, $4 50. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings. 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Asporr. With Designs by Doré, Belaroche, 
rom, and others. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Bevele 

ges, . 

POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. _ Se- 
lected and Edited by the Rev. Roserr Aris Wu1- 
morr. With English and American Additions, ar- 
ranged by Evert A. Duyoxrnox, Editor of “Cyclo- 

a of American Literature.” Comprising Selec- 
tions from the test Authors ofthe Age. Superb- 


ly Illustrated with 132 Engravings from Designs by. 
the most Eminent Artists. R on ae oe 
form, printed on superfine tinted paper. 

in extra Cloth, Beveled, Gilt Edges, $600; Half Calf, 
$6 00; Full Turkey Morocco, $10 00. 


x, 
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ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
opened, 
On Monday, December 27, 
A Large Assortment of 


UNDERGARMENTS, 
NECKTIES, 


? 
SILK AND LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 
DRESSING - GOWNS, 
LINEN AND COTTON SHIRTS, &c., 
At Extremely Attractive Prices. 


GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, 3 
8C. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 





TOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
will continue to offer 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
in all the departments of 
THEIR RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT. — 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., and TENTH ST. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


WEDDING OUTFITS, 
INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING. 
WALKING SUITS AND DRESSES. 
LADIES’ VELVET CLOAKS. 
REAL ASTRAKHAN CLOAKS AND MUFFS. 
SABLE, ERMINE, AND MINK FURS. 





Price-Lists, Samples of Materials in Garments, De- 
scription of Styles, and Directions for Measurement 
will be sent upon application. 





JAMES MoCREERY & CO., 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
Dry Goods and Furs. 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


BARGAINS! BARGAINS 


GEORGE A. HEARN 
begs to inform his friends and the public that he has 
sold his Entire Stock of 
INDIA - SHAWLS 


Oo 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 





* Referring to the above, we shall offer the whole lot, 
amounting to upward of 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
AT AIL, AT 
FIFTY CENTS ON THE DOLLAR, 


commencing 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 27. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


BROADWAY, COR. NINETEENTH STREET. 





| epee & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 





DEPARTMENT. 

LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” FOR $150. 
8 Muslin Chemises.............- @ $2 00...$6 00 
8 Linen re L inacses sacs ---@ 5 00...15 00 
8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 200... 6 00 
hee ine OO Gawaes 3 00... 9 00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts........ cae £O....08 
3 Tucked ‘“ WY sesccemited @ 3 50...10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 4 00...12 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00...18 00 

3 Embr’d s Li 

Tucked Yokes............ ---@ 8 00...24 00 
Ge Be ccccccccesccnccs @ 6 00...12 00 
& Corset Covers ...cscccccccccces @ 350... 7 00 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 400... $ 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre............... 15 00 
$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials: 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 


461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


Pierce’s Scissors Sharpener 


Is truly ‘‘not larger than an old-fashioned half dollar, 
and does the work of a grindstone.” 
Price—No. 1, = 25c. | No. 2, = 50c. each. 

For sale at Fancy-Goods and Variety Stores. 
Wholesale by AUG. D. WHITE, ; 

740 Broadway (near Astor Place), New York. 

= Liberal terms to Dealers. Agents wanted. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, so = the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
both 








MACHIN 
alike on both sides. One Maocutne Witsout Money. 
For Sat permease, address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


FR Kiet Nea 


For a Use—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits every 
thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample 
stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
MAC E CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Very little capital vogered, and no risk. Success 
certain. Business me ly respectable, and Profit from 
66 to 100 per cent. Persons desiring lucrative em- 
ployment should write for particulars at once. Ad- 
‘dress BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, 24 Beekman St., N.Y. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
GROW AND P NT ITS FALLING OUT. 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 











he best machine in the world. Stitch’ 








OUND AT LAST.—Watches Superseded.— The 

Dollar Time-Keeper.—A Perrrort Gem,—Elegant- 
ly-cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass Works, Glass 
Crystal, size of lady's watch. Will denote correcr 
time, warranted Five re gt and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
entirely new, patented. 6500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 

MAGNETIC WATCH CO., Hinspatez, N. H. 


Hs GUIDE — Revised, Enlarged, New Se- 

crets added. 24,000 sree sold. ‘Twenty-sev- 
enth edition of 5000 copies NOW READY, enlarged, 
twenty new tanning secrets added (three cost $5 each). 
THE HUNTER’S GUIDE AND TRAPPER'S COM- 
PANION tells how to hunt and trap ALL animals, 
from mink to bear, to make = boats, &c. How to 
tan and dress all hides, &c. ., to color furs and 
skins. New Secrets just added. The secret recipes 
in this book would cost $30 any where else. Tells 
how to hunt, fish, has hunting narratives, &c., &c. A 
NEW BOOK, well printed and bound, 64 pp. Price 
(not $1) but 25 cents; six for $1; mailed free. Be- 
ware of ‘“ Recipes,” ‘*10-cent papers,” and swindlers. 
Sold by all dealers. All wholesale newsdealers sell 
it. Send for one. Worth $10 to any farmer, hunter, 
or boy. a “quarter.” Address 

BONT & CO., Publishers, Hinspauz, N. H. 

“TT STILL WAVES.”—The old favorite, the “STAR- 

SPANGLED BANNER.” January number just 
out; NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. Every number 
contains 40 — columns, 8 pages, Ledger size, 480 lon: 
columns of splendid reading during 1870, Four col- 
umus of “swindling exposures” in every number. In 
fact, the whole paper is brimming with Wit, Humor, 
Fun; Sense and Nonsense; Wit, Wisdom, and Wind ; 
Fun, Fact, and Fancy. It is Rich, Rare, and Racy; 
Smart, Spicy, and Sparkling. It exposed 100 swindlers 
last year, and is bound to “show up” rascality with- 
out fear or favor. You NEED it. There is nothin 
LIKE it. It will instruct, amuse, and will SAVE YO 
MONEY. We give the superb steel plate, 134 by 2 feet 
in size, entitled “* Evangeline,” mount it on roller, and 
send it GRATIS, and the paper till 1871, all for only 75 
cents. Engraving alone sells for $2. It is NOT a 
sell.” Has been published regularly since 1863. 
Largest circulation in New Hampshire. If you try 
it ONE year, you will come again. You have often 
thought of subscribing—NOW IS JUST THE TIME. 
We will refund your money if you are not PERFECT- 
LY SATISFIED. IT WI AY. You run no risk. 
Buy a copy of any newsman, or send six cents and re- 
ceive one by mail. Remember, you get the elegant 
parlor engraving “‘ Evangeline” (richly worth $2), and 
the paper a wHoxr year, all for only 75 cents. SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED, or will return = 
cash. Address “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


‘ATCH SWINDLES. Humbug Music - Boxes. 
Bogus Money. Four columns of ‘‘ Ventilations” 
in the “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.” 


\ “SO SAID BILL.” The Star-Span- 
S. Ss. B e gled Banner saved me from sending 


$10 to a swindler. 


IS THE superb new 
1 1.2 BY 2 FEET plate ‘ Evangeline,” 
given free to all who send 75 cents for the “STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER” for 1870. 


ERFECTLY RELIABLE. Established 1863. Sat- 
igfaction Guaranteed, “Star-Spangled Banner” 
75 cents a year. 


D? sal BF SWINDLED. — Read STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER. 


BEEERERREREEE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—Weare now mopared tofur- 

nish all classes with constant an gy home e whole of 
are moments. 

profitable. Persons of either sex ea: fom 0c’ te ¢6 ter 

, and a pro} 

to the business. 


























8 and girls earn ni h 
That all who see this notice < send their sadress and test the 
business, as n} leled offer: To such as are not 


Full particulars, a valuable samp) 


sentfree by mail. ene you want permanent, profitable 








AGREAT OFFER. t 





HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., will 
dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans, of six first-class makers, at : 

EXTREMELY L PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 

‘ ING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
New 7-Octave Pianos for $275 and upward; New Or- 
gans for $45 and upward, for cash. 


ERFUMERY, 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 
AND TOILET SOAPS. 
C. B. WOODWORTH & SON,. Rochester, N. Y. 
N. ¥. Office: 335 Broadway, Room 18. 


eo YOUR HATIR!—A bottle of 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair in beautiful curls 
ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. BYRON, GarReEtrsvittr, Onto. 











VICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1870. 


Tae Fiest Epirion or One Hunprep ann TwEn- 
ry Tuovusanp copies of Vick?s Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Floral Guide is pub- 
lished and ready to send out. It is elegantly printed 
on fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood En- 

avings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beautiful 
Snae PiatEe—consisting of seven varieties of 
Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautiful as well as the most instruct- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thor- 
ough directions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without applica- 
tion, but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, 
for Tun Cents, which is not half the cost. 


Address 





JAMES VICK. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


USIC ror HOLIDAY GIFTS—Boosey’s 
Standard Piano-forte and Vocal Works, elegantly 
bound, suitable for presentation. Beethoven's Sona- 
tas, complete, $8; Mozart’s Sonatas, complete, $7; 
e Operatic Album, containing 100 gems from the 
rincipal Operas, $8 ; Drawing-Room usic-Book, $3 ; 
Saristens Edition of the Messiah, $2; Mendelssohn's 
Songs Without Words, complete, $3; Chopin's Mazur- 
kas and Valses, complete, $2 each; Schumann’s Album 
for the Young, $1 25;°Ball-Room Music-Book (116 
Dances), $2; The Old Songs of Ireland (50 Songs), $2: 
The German Song-Book as Songs), $2; Se Song- 
Book (36 Songs), 2; Verdi Album (25 of Verdi's best 
Songs), $2; — Ballad-Book (112 Songs), $3; 
Standard Song-Book (50 best Songs ever written), $2; 
English Song-Book (44 new Songs), $2. Complete 
Operas, Oratorios, and large collections of Vocal and 
Piano-forte Music, in Books, 50 cts.each. Also, just 
ready, free to any address, Boosry & Co.’s CATALOGUE 
OF THEIR Newest Pustications, in full sheet or music- 
size form. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 











s 


( ) p 
24th edition of this popular work, which has met with so 
much favor in the past, is now ready. It has been re-writ- 
ten and improved, printed with new type, and on fine paper, 
illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and many other fine 
engravings from nature. It contains full description and 
the culture of over 1500 leading varieties of Flowers and 
Vegetables; also descriptive list of the novelties of the pres- 
ent season; to which is added a collection of 200 choice 
French Hybrid Gladiolus. This work, we feel confident, 
will compare favorably with any similar one. 
From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. H. 
“T have received a copy of your fay apes gotten up Ama- 





emits 
ve 
Weexvy MD) 


rand Pianos, 
achines, &c., 
free. Send a 


t. 
=e ef ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


ae Rosen 


The best, cheapest, and most richly ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. $150 
a year, in advance. Sample number, 10 cents. Sub- 
scribe now, and get the last number of 1869 FREE. 
Addresi 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 13 Washington St., Boston. 


AN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY ; 
Or, THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF MAN'S 
CREATION, Tested by Scientific Theories of his Ori- 
in and Antiquity. J.P. Tompson, D.D. Price 
1. Sold by booksellers, and sent first post by 
8S. R. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 











HANDSOME rutt-eitt PHOTOGRAPH 

ALBUM, holding 20 full-size pictures, mailed, 

postpaid, for 25 cts. ; 5 for $1: $2 25 per dozen. Cir- 
culars free. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N.Y. 








WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a 
simple remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 





Harper’s Popular Edition. 





THE COMPLETE POEMS 


OF 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
WITH 
Numerous Iustrations by Distinguished Artists, 
AND 


THREE CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAITS. 


8vo, PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLoTH Extra, $1 00. 


Pustisuep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BH Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on recci-t of the price. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.— The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly. 


Harprer’s WEEKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
a@ commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, iuces, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Werk ty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harper's Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story “MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxiz Conus, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “‘ No Name,” 
“ Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werxty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
PER’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harper’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the vest and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
— arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. ‘ 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 














The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Hagper’s Macazinz has now entered upon its For- 
tieth Volume, Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodical in Europe or America 
—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended-will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER'S MaGazinz contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 






Harper's Macazinz, One Year. -$4 00 
Harper’s Weexty, One Year. - 400 
Harper's Bazan, Oue Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Baza, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Mae@azing, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkty or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
popes to the order of Harrrr & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tres For ADVERTISING IN HaRPER’s PEkroproats. 


Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 

Ha "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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ON THE SCENT. 


Morninc Catuer. “They told me both the Young Ladies were out, and here’s 


a Parasol and a Bonnet. 
Emma ; and if it’s Opoponax, it’s Mary Louisa.” 


Let me see, now” (s#iffs): “‘if it’s Ihlang-Ihlang, it’s 


(But, oh, horror! it was Benzine! Discovered sneezing. 


‘FACETLA. 
Why was Eve not afraid of the measles ?—Because 
she'd ‘ad ‘em (Adam). 


LETS: Yaa} ae A EE 

A Bato 1n Giirap.—If the “ good time coming” is 
not near at hand, then the following announcement 
is premature: ‘*The M—— Balm 
changes the rustic country girl 
into a city belle more rapidly 
than any other one thing.” ‘Re- 
joice, O rustic country girls! 
for here is the one thing 
needful, for which you have 
sighed and cried, as well as 
tried, to find. What will the 
rustic country boys do if all their 
girls rush after this magic balm, 
and become city belles in the 
twinkling of an eye? Poor fel- 
lows! their hearts will be wrung 
with an anguish sharper than a 
two-edged sword. ‘or their 
sakes, gentlemen, at once in- 
vent a balm sufficiently power- 
ful in its effects to change them 
as “rapidly” into city beaux, 
and thus save them from the 
forlorn state in which the op- 
erations of your female balm 
threatens to leave them. 

ped LR? 

No Crowns,—“ American la- 
dies, if we can judge correct- 
ly,” says the Macon (Geo.) Tel- 
egraph, ‘are not ambitious to 
wear crowns, for even queens of fashion, it seems, are 
uncrowned. We have our authority for this state- 
ment in the instructions given by that valuable and 
reliable organ of society, Harper's Bazar, which says : 
* Wear a flat, round hat of pearl-colored straw, with a 
cluster of roses directly on the top, where the crown 
ought to be, but is not.'” 


A ne oe for Tootsy 
ootsy. 


of spirits. 
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Jupveine Distancrs.—This is a somewhat difficult 
task—we have known a man to be “ far gone” even at 
his own threshold. 


AUR Beas 
TueatricaAL.—Mr. Boucicault’s notion is that “all 

no play makes Jack a dull; hoy;” conse- 

quently he is always at some play or other. é 


A Five-Dollar Doll for 
.. Miss Georgie. 


Morper Writ Ovt—Very good; but who is Wim. 
Our, and why should he be murdered? 


bie eae tk OA OE RSPR, 
If a man be a teetotaler, he need not. always be out 


——$$—$—_ 


Farry Lanp—Fayal. 


The Picture of a Doll which is 
coming presently to Marry 





GROSS. OUTRAGE.—Sceng, a Raitway Car. 


UNPROTECTED YouNG GENTLEMAN (im answer to what 
he supposed was a considerate inquiry). ‘‘ Yes, Sir; Ido 
~— to smoking, because it makes me ill.” 

LDERLY RurFian (after half a dozen puffs). ‘Then 
should strongly advise you, my dear boy, not to try it.’” 
(Train starts, and oy puffs for next half 

hour triumphantly. 











EnraGeD ForeiGNer. ‘Cabman, you rob me as you 
think I not fight; but you shall see. I—I vill—I vill 
Blow your Nose !” 


Miseurwep Cuttp.—A young lady of sixteen, who 
had worn short dresses all her life, positively told her 
mamma she would wear them no longer ! 


pall e o  nNE S 
Why. is a man searching for the philosopher's stone 
like Neptune ?—Because he is a seeking (a sea king) 
what never existed. 


SA, 
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A Live Doll, the prettiest 
in all the world. 


A True Lovers’ Knor— Not what? Not to be 
found, do you mean ? 3 
—<—<—<<<——as 

The minister who discoursed in Nantucket abont 
“sounding brass” was summarily corrected by an old 





Her Eldest Daughter’s Doll. 
And so it goes on for ever 
er. and ever. 
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salt, who informed him that soundings were always | 


made with the lead. 
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THE “BEAUTIFUL TRUTH.” 


Otp Lapy Focue. “ Lor’, child, how this cold weather 
does make one’s Teeth chatter !” 


Promisinc GRANDBABE. ‘If yours chatter much, 
Granny, perhaps they’ll let out where you Bought ’em.”’ 
(NV.B8.—That child grew up, and came to a bad end. 


a 










ONCE MORE THE MALE DECEIVER. 


Johnson and Jenkins were in town for a week “on 
business,” and Johnson had to write home to the wife 
of his bosom. “I say, Jenkins,” said he, “‘do you spell 
Wretched with a R ora W?” ‘Don’t know, I’m sure,” 
replied Jenkins; “say you’re jolly Miserable instead.” 

(And so he did, the great humbug. 


Suaprs or WiL11s.—They have a colored preacher 
in Columbus, Georgia, whose success in coining new 
words is far greater than was that of the late poet. 
We will give, however, only two. specimens of his 
handiwork, although we might add a score. or two 
more, all taken from one discourse. “Oh, sisters," 
he shouted, ‘‘hold to your integricy, and it will be a 

‘ gloriful time when the Lord 
calls for:you.” Truly, as the 





poet says: 
“‘A little knowledge is a dang 
thing ; 
Drink deep,” etc. 
Sn 


Why is the Suez Canal like 
an unmistakable snub? — Be- 
cause it is the cut direct. 

as 

A young lady went to see the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” the 
other evening, and during the 
play asked her escort to point 
out Mr. Windsor, as she did not 
see his name on the bill! 


——<—___ 

A teacher catechising his 
scholars, put the following 
question: ‘“* What was made to 


“Matches,” cried one of the 
youngsters, after a short pause. 
————_._>__— 


“Who's that gentleman, my 
little man?” was asked of an 
urchin. ‘‘That one with the 
spike-tailed coat ?”. -‘* Yes,” was the response. ‘‘ Why, 
he’s a brevet uncle of mine.” ‘How's that?” was 
asked. ‘‘’Cause he’s engaged to my Aunt Mary.” 

CO Se 

When may a man be said to be thoroughly “ sewn 
up ?”—When he has pins and needles in his foot and 
a stitch in his side. 











RATHER EMBARRASSING. 
Ricu Uncue, “Oh, Tom, do me the Favor to Leave this at your Cousin’s in 


ifth Avenue.” 


give light to the world?"— 











